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A REMINISCENCE OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 
AND HIS “ MAGAZINE.” 

In the summer of 1853 Mr. George Cruikshank 
was projecting a monthly serial, to be published by 
Mr. D. Bogue, and he wished me to write for it, 
and also to contribute to its pages from month to 
month a humorous story of modern life, to be illus- 
trated by himself with page etchings. This made 
it necessary for me to go up to London on several 
occasions to have personal interviews with Mr. 
Cruikshank, and to consult with him on various 
details relative to the proposed periodical, which 
eventually took the shape of “ George Cruikshank’s 
Magazine, edited by Frank E. Smedley (Frank 
Fairlegh).” No. 1 appeared in January, 1854, 
and No. 2 in February ; after that “the deluge.” 
The Magazine was a short-lived failure, and is 
probably only now remembered from Cruikshank’s 
marvellous etching in No. 1 of “ Passing Events : 
or the Tail of the Comet of 1853,” a large folding 
plate, and one of his choicest and most ingenious 
productions. This etching alone is enough to 
preserve Greorge Cruikshank’s Magazine from ob- 
livion, though there were other folding plates 
that deserve to be remembered, and one of them, 
“Trying to cure a Bear of a sore Head,” might 
readily be adapted to the present political crisis. 

Though the Magazine proved to be “one more 
unfortunate,” I have many pleasant memories of 


my connexion with it, not the least pleasant being 
that it introduced me to the personal friendship of 
George Cruikshank, with whom I had hitherto only 
exchanged letters. The story that I wrote for him 
was of course strangled in its birth, but it was sub- 
sequently published in a complete form, under the 
titie, Love’s Provocations. One day, when I 
went up from the country to see him, early in 
October, 1853, I found him smarting from the 
effects of Dickens’s article, in Household Words, 
Oct. 1, “ Frauds on the Fairies,” directed against 
the letterpress of “George Cruikshank’s Fairy 
Library,” another publication which, although con- 
taining some exquisitely fanciful etchings, only 
lived to three numbers; for I believe that the 
fourth, Puss in Boots, though advertised ten years 
after (in 1863) as “in preparation,” was never 
published. 

It was very evident from that article, “ Frauds on 
the Fairies,” and also from a previous one from the 
same pen, called “Whole Hogs” (Household 
Words, Aug. 23, 1851), that Dickens considered 
Cruikshank to be occasionally given over to the 
culture of crotchets, and to the furious riding of 
favourite hobbies. But in all these things it is 
indisputable that the great moral artist was firmly 
persuaded that he was acting in the cause of suffer- 
ing humanity, and engagéd upon some work for the 
amelioration of his fellow creatures. And what- 
ever was the act, and however small and trivial it 
might appear in the sight of the majority, Cruik- 
shank threw himself into it heart and soul, and, 
like everything else that he put his hand to, he did 
it with all his might. 

I had a very striking evidence of this, which I 
imagine will be entirely new to the reader. At 
one of our interviews at his own house, relative to 
his projected magazine, he showed me some wood- 
blocks, on which were his own designs, and which 
he had already gone to the expense of having care- 
fully engraved by (if I remember rightly) Mr. T. 
Williams. He then explained to me the nature of 
the designs and the special object for which he had 
prepared them. I must continually have noticed 
(he said) an evil that was patent to every one, both 
indoors and out of doors, in the streets, and rail- 
way carriages, and omnibuses, and all public 
vehicles. It was an evil not confined tothe young 
or the old, it was most injurious in its effects, and 
it only required the public attention to be pointedly 
directed to it to have it stopped and put down. 
This was what he desired to do with his pencil, 
and it was for this that he sought the co-operation 
of my pen. 

Now, what does the reader imagine was this evil 
that had obtained such a hold upon the nation ? 
It was nothing more or less than the habit of ladies 
and gentlemen, and boys and girls, placing the 
handles of their sticks, canes, parasols, or umbrellas 
to their mouths, and either sucking them or tap- 
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ping their teeth with them! Suiting the action 
to the word, and acting the characters, Cruikshank 
showed me how the gent of the period tried to 
make himself look excessively knowing by sucking 
the ivory or bone handle of his cane; how the 
young lady, and even the very little girl, made 
their morning calls and sucked their parasol 
handles—a sure sign of great gaucherie; how other 
ladies, even elderly ones, who ought to know 
better, did the same in carriages and omnibuses, 
thereby running the risk of having their teeth 
broken if the vehicle gave a sudden lurch ; and 
how even grave physicians carried their gold or 
ivory headed canes up to their lips. (I here re- 
minded Mr. Cruikshank that if they did so it was 
in traditionary keeping with an old custom dating 
from the days of the Great Plague of London, 
when every doctor who carried “fate and physic 
in his eye” had a cunningly devised box for 
aromatic scents fixed on the top of his cane, so 
that he might hold it under his nose whenever he 
visited an infectious case.) 

Cruikshank spoke most gravely on this “hideous, 
abominable, and most dangerous custom,” an evil 
that he was determined to try to put down, and 
for this end he had prepared the designs that he 
showed to me, and which had been already en- 
graved. These illustrations he wished me to work 
into letterpress, which should first appear in the 
projected magazine, and should then be reprinted 
in the form of a small pamphlet. He did not 
desire to make money by the publication of this 
pamphlet ; on the contrary, he intended to have 
many thousand copies printed at his own expense, 
and to employ men to distribute them gratuitously 
to the public. There were to be men posted out- 
side every railway station in London, and as each 
cab or carriage rolled from under the gateway, one 
of the pamphlets was to be tossed into the vehicle. 
The omnibus travellers were to be liberally dealt 
with in the same way, and by these means Cruik- 
shank was quite sanguine that the reform which 
he so much desired would be effected in a few 
months, and that he should once more feel the 
satisfaction of having conferred a public benefit 
upon his generation. 

I could not see in this a very promising subject 
for my pen; but, as the article was to make its 
first appearance in the new magazine, I agreed to 
write something in furtherance of the object that 
he had in view, and to incorporate the illustrations 
that he had prepared. After awhile I took Mr. 
Cruikshank the article that I had written. He 
was more than disappointed with it—he was 
horrified. I had treated that grave and earnest 
question in a light and jocular spirit! It would 
only amuse instead of warn the reader !—it would 
never do! and so on, with a great deal of action 
of hands and head. I argued that it was more 
likely to make the desired impression upon their 


minds, if they read what I had written, than if 
they were presented with a grave, sermon-like 
treatise on the theme. But my arguments failed 
to move him, and he asked me to write another, 
and far more serious, paper on the subject. This 
I declined to do, and requested him to get some 
other author to carry out his ideas. 

Whether he ever did so or not I do not know, 
The collapse of the new magazine in its early 
infancy prevented the appearance in that quarter 
of George Cruikshank’s tilt against stick and 
parasol sucking, and I am not aware if the 
engraved blocks of which I have spoken were ever 
made public. If any one is sufficiently curious to 
know the nature of the manuscript that I sub- 
mitted to Cruikshank, he may do so by referring 
to Motley, by Cuthbert Bede, published by James 
Blackwood in 1855. There he will find eight 
pages taken up by an article, illustrated by myself, 
called “Dental Dangers,” which is, verbatim, 
printed from the manuscript that I had written for 
Mr. Cruikshank—which, however, I called “ Take 
Care of your Teeth !” 

In that paper I spoke of a lady in an omnibus 
whose set of false teeth were projected into her 
opposite neighbour’s lap through a sudden jolt of 
the vehicle while she was sucking her parasol 
handle. This led me to tell Cruikshank an anee- 
dote that I had then recently heard, and which, 
as it has not been in print, I may here narrate ; for 
Cruikshank laughed very heartily at it, and said 
that he should like to make an illustration to it; 
and asked me if I could not write a paper on 
country rectors and their adventures, in which it 
might be introduced, and which he would further 
illustrate. Very likely this suggestion might have 
been carried into effect if Mr. D. Bogue had 
earried on the Magazine. As it was, it was lost to 
the world. But here is the anecdote, which I told 
to Cruikshank as it had been told to me. 

An old rector of a small country parish had been 
compelled to send toa dentist his set of false teeth 
in order that some repairs might be made. The 
dentist had faithfully promised to send them back 
“by Saturday”; but the Saturday’s post did not 
bring the box containing the rector’s teeth. There 
was no Sunday post, and the village was nine 
miles from the post town. The dentist, it after- 
wards appeared, had posted the teeth on the 
Saturday afternoon, with the full conviction that 
their owner would duly receive them on the Sun- 
day morning in time for his service. The old 
rector bravely tried to do that duty which England 
expects every man to do, more especially if he is a 
parson and if it is a Sunday morning ; but, after 
he had mumbled through the prayers, with equal 
difficulty and incoherency, he decided that it 
would be advisable to abandon any further attempts 
to address his congregation on that day. While 
the hymn was being sung, he summoned the clerk 
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to the vestry, and there said to him, “It is quite | 


useless for me to attempt to go on. The fact is 
that my dentist has not sent me back my artificial 
teeth; and as it is impossible for me to make my- 
self understood, you must tell the congregation 
that the service is ended for this morning, and 
that there will be no service thisafternoon.” The 
old clerk went back to his desk; the singing of 
the hymn—in “the singing gallery ”—was brought 
to an end ; and the rector, from his retreat in the 
vestry, heard his clerk address the congregation as 
follows :—“ This is to give notice! as there won’t 
be no sarmon, nor no more sarvice this mornin’, so 
you'd all better go whum [home]; and there 
won't be no sarvice this arternoon, as the rector 
hain’t got his artful teeth back from the dentist !” 

I should have liked to have seen George Cruik- 
shank’s rendering of this anecdote; and I am 
sorry that his version of the “artful teeth ”—an 
idea that amazingly tickled him—was lost to the 
world through circumstances over which we had 
no control. It would have made a choice sup- 
plementary sketch to his series in the “ History of 
a Toothache.” For teeth are amongst, if not the 
“Greatest Plague in Life” (another theme for 
Cruikshank’s designs), from the time that we cut 
them until the time that they “cut” us, in an 
age “ when the grinders shall be few in number.” 
I beg to observe that I am not responsible for this 
interpretation of the text from Ecclesiastes, for 
it was so applied by Bishop Rudd when he preached 
before Queen Elizabeth, and desired to remind her 
majesty that she was sixty-three years of age, and 
that age had its infirmities in the loss of teeth, and 
that nine times seven was the grand climacteric of 
life. Although good Queen Bess kept her temper 
sufficiently not to interrupt Bishop Rudd in his 
sermon—as she had interrupted Dean Nowell on a 
previous occasion, when she called to him from 
the royal pew that he should “ retire from that un- 
godly digression and return to his text ”—she was 
by no means pleased with his admonition, but said 
that he might have kept his arithmetic to himself, 
though she plainly saw that the greatest clerks 
were not the wisest men. 

This subject, with similar anecdotes, might have 
afforded a favourable opportunity for the exercise 
of George Cruikshank’s pencil in his new Maga- 
zine; but, like my paper, “Take Care of your 
Teeth !” it was not destined to see the light in the 
pages of that short-lived periodical, It was edited, 
as Ihave said, by Frank Smedley, whom it was 
needful that I should see personally with reference 
to my contributions—another of my pleasant 
Memories in connexion with the Magazine, for I 
then met Smedley for the first time. 

He told me that, as in my own case, he had not 
known Cruikshank personally until this projected 
Magazine brought them together, although Cruik- 
shank had illustrated Frank Fairlegh. The great 


artist’s first call upon Smedley was made only a 
few days previous to my own, and Smedley gave 
me the following account of it. ‘“ He was shown 
into this room, while I was sitting at that writing- 
desk by the window. I wheeled my chair round” 
(poor Smedley had to use a self-acting wheeled 
chair) “and advanced to meet him. Thus I had 
my back to the light, and he was facing the 
window. He appeared so amazed at seeing me 
such a cripple as [ am, that he could not overcome 
his wonder, but kept exclaiming, ‘Good God! I 
thought you could gallop about on horses!’ and 
the like expressions. I explained how it was; 
and we then proceeded to discuss business details. 
It was a very hot, sultry day, and Cruikshank had 
walked fast ; he was very heated, and his face and 
forehead were very red. His hair was blown 
about ; and, instead of sitting quietly on a chair, 
he was standing up and gesticulating wildly. I 
have a sense of the ludicrous, and I had the 
greatest difficulty to keep from laughing, or to 
look him in the face. For all this time, in the 
very centre of his capacious and very red forehead, 
there was a round something of ivory, not plain, 
but carved in circles, and as big as a large button. 
I wondered what it could be. Was it some Tem- 
perance badge? Was it some emblem of office in 
some secret society, in which he held rank asa 
Great Panjandrum with the little button atop? 
For the life of me I could not divine what it was. 
And all the time he was holding me with his 
glittering eye, and going through a whole panto- 
mime of gesticulations. Suddenly, and to my 
intense relief—for I was beginning to feel that [ 
could not bear the mystery much longer—the 
ivory badge fell from his forehead and dropped 
on to the hearthrug at his feet. Cruikshank 
looked at it with bewilderment, and said, ‘ Wher- 
ever did that come from?’ ‘From off your fore- 
head,’ I replied. ‘From off my forehead!’ he 
echoed, as he rubbed it fiercely. ‘ Yes,’ I said ; 
‘it has been there ever since you entered the room.’ 
Cruikshank seized his hat and looked into its 
crown, when it appeared that the ivory circlet 
had dropped from the ventilating hole in the 
crown of the hat as Cruikshank had walked to my 
house, and that it had found its way down to 
his forehead, where, what with the heat of his 
head and the fragments of glue on the ivory, it 
had become firmly fixed, and would perhaps have 
remained there for some hours longer if he had 
not accompanied his conversation with so much 
action. When he found out the truth, and fully 
realized the absurdity of the situation, he burst 
into such a hearty roar of laughter as I have not 
heard for many a day. This was my first per- 
sonal introduction to George Cruikshank.” 
Curnpert Bebe. 
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M. DAVID CLEMENT AND ROBERT BARNES, 
D.D.: AN EXTRAORDINARY BIBLIOGRAPHI- 
CAL BLUNDER. 

A former bibliographical correspondent of 
“N. & Q.,” writing from the other side of the 
Atlantic, declares himself reluctant to advance 
“a charge of carelessness against Clement” on the 
ground that he “is not often justly liable to such 
reproach” (1* iv. 440). Now that author's 
Bibliothique Curieuse is unquestionably valuable 
for the carefulness and minuteness of his collations, 
and is generally, so far as I have proved it, trust- 
worthy, whatever may be thought of M. Clement’s 
excessive liberality in the attribution of the quality 
of rarity to the works he describes—an error, if it 
be one, which will readily be excused by the biblio- 
phile who consults him for the identification of 
some of his own cherished treasures. I for one 
have often wished that he had lived to complete 
his labours. But “ Bernardus enim non videt 
omne,”*—one of such consultatory excurstis, which 
I had occasion recently to make, has resulted in 
the discovery of an extraordinary blunder on 
Clement’s part—a blunder sufficiently remarkable 
in itself, but rendered still more so by the sweep- 
ing censures of his bibliographical predecessors 
into which it has betrayed him, a blunder, too, 
which appears to have hitherto escaped detection. 

The case stands thus. At tom. ii. p. 440, under 
the name Robertus Barns, Clement notices a work, 
the general title of which he quotes as follows :— 

“Scriptores duo Anglici Coaetanei ac Conterranei; 
De Vitis Pontificum videlicet: Robertus Barns & 
Johannes Baleus quos a tenebris vindicavit, veterum 
testimoniis ne quis de fide illorum dubitaret confirmavit, 
& usque ad Paulum Quintum hodie regnantem con- 
tinuavit Johannes Martini Lydius Francofurtensis 
Minister Verbi Dei Veteraquini. Lugduni Batavorum, 
Excudebat Georgius Abrahami A Marsse, 1615. Sump- 
tibus Henrici Laurentii Libliopole Amstelodamensis. 
Cum Gratia & Privilegio illustrium D.D. Ordinum 
Generalium. In 8vo. Rare.” 

To this he subjoins a note, which contains asser- 

tions so astonishing that I must beg to be allowed 

to quote his own words at some length. Bayle it 
seems, in his great Dictionary, objects to Secken- 
dorf’s assertion that Barns’s Vite Romanorum 

Pontificum may be reckoned a lost work, and cites 

in opposition to it the edition of Lydius, Leyden, 

1615 (as above), which, he adds, is by no means 

extremely rare. Upon this statement of Bayle’s 

M. Clement comments as follows :— 

“Si elle n’étoit pas extrémement rare, il auroit du 
faire ses éforts pour la voir, & il auroit trouvé, qu'il étoit 
dans l’erreur :; puis qu'il n'y a pas un mot de Barns dans 
tout le Volume: qui doit sa naissance & l'imposture & a 
Vartifice criminel de celui qui |'a fait imprimer: ce qui 
a seduit tous les Savans qui ont parlé de cette Edition. 


* Whence this proverbial saying? I have failed to 
trace its paternity even through the voluminous indexes 


Il est étonnant que l’Auteur du Thesawrus Bibliothecalis 
qui avoit ce Livre devant lui, lorsqu’il composa l'article 
226 que l'on trouve iid. Vol. II. p. 297, n’ait 
remarqué cette tricherie. J'ai confronté I'Edition 
trompeuse de Lydius avec celle de Rob, Barns, qui est 
ici dans la Bibliotheque Roiale, & je n'y ai rien trouyé 
qui vienne de ce Docteur.” 

Thus far Clement. And now, after such q 
positive statement, and such severe censures upon 
men like Bayle, Schwindel, and the host of un- 
named savans, implying at the least gross careless. 
ness on their part, not to mention the imputation 
of deliberate fraud and trickery to the poor biblio. 
pole of Amsterdam, will it be readily believed that 
there is not a word of truth in that statement, and 
that the censures based upon it apply to the cen- 
surer, not to the censured ! 

A fine copy of the work in question now lies 
before me. Let me briefly but faithfully describe 
the contents of this very bulky little tome. The 
general title differs from Clement’s transcript as 
before cited in the following particulars : a comma 
follows “ Anglici,” “ Romanorum ” with a full stop 
after it follows “ Pontificum,” and “ quos” begins 
with a capital Q. I note these minuti@ chiefly 
because the correctness of Clement’s transcripts 
even in the matter of punctuation will be found to 
have been so implicitly relied on by your American 
correspondent (loc. sup. cit.). On the reverse of 
the title is a sort of imprimatur entitled “Ivdicivm 
ace Censvra Facvltatis Theologice, Academie Lei- 
densis,” and subscribed “Johannes Polyander.” 
Then comes Lydius’s dedication to the States 
General, filling six pp. After which, without 
separate titles but with distinct pagination, follow : 
1. “Johannis Lydii . . . Continvatio Historie I. 
Balei,” &c., pp. 1-358 ; 2. “ Praefatio Joannis Balei 
ad Lectorem,” pp. 1-9; “Onvs sev Prophetia 
Rome, Lavrentio Hunfrido authore” ; “ In Mino- 
tavrum Romanvm Carmen, authore Christ. Soth.”; 
“ Joannes Parkhvrstus Anglus, de verbis Apostoli. 
1. Tim. 3” (all in Latin verse), pp. 10-13; 
“ Avthorvm Nomina,” &c., pp. 14, 15; “ Pape 
Sacrificorum filij,” p. 16 ; “ Acta Romanorvm Pon- 
tificum... ex Joannis Balei... maiore Catalogo 
Anglicorum scriptorum desumpta,’ &c., pp. 17- 
587; “Breve Paralipomenon ad Baleum,” sub- 
scribed “ Pontanus Isacius,” pp. 3, unnumbered ; 
3. “ Pontificvm Romanorvm Vit, per Robertum 
Barns Anglum descriptsz,” pp. 1-264. 

Our unfortunate author and critic must have 
relied upon a single copy, which in this case 
happened to be an imperfect one. The moral from 
this is obvious. 

The Vite of Robert Barns are not, I need hardly 
add, contained in the edition of his Whole Workes, 
London, by John Daye, 1573. They have never, I 
believe, been translated into English, nor has the 
original Latin been published in England. I have no 
opportunity of referring to the original and only(!) 
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githout date, but in 1568. Perhaps some of your 
readers Who may be able to compare it with the 
Leyden edition of 1615 will kindly inform us how 
for the latter is a faithful reproduction of the 
former. Clement speaks doubtfully of another 
edition without date in 4to., entered in Catal. 
Librorum Bibliotheca medit Templi Londinensis, 
1734. Is such an edition to be found there or 
elsewhere, or is it an erroneous reference to the 
Basle Svo. ? H. A. 
Breadsall, Derby. 


Suypay.—The subjoined paragraph from 
the Monmouthshire Beacon newspaper seems 
entitled to a place in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“Prowrrtnc SunpAY In Monmoutu District.— 
Notwithstanding that the tendency of the present day is 
to neglect and let die out the old customs and habits of our 
forefathers in favour of other and new-fangled ideas, yet 
the old custom known as Flowering Sunday, on which 
the graves of departed friends and relatives are adorned 
with flowers and garlands, and a general and spontaneous 
visit seems to be paid to our churchyards and cemeteries, 
still finds great favour, and unflaggingly bears the test 
oftime. The pretty custom of flowering the graves on 
Palm Sunday is essentially a Welsh one, and although it 
may be observed in the Forest and in some other districts 
immediately around Monmouth and the Principality, yet 
this yearly habit will not be found to obtain in other 
parts of the country, although it is by no means a 
novelty to see flowers placed by loving hands on the 
graves of departed friends all the year round. The 
custom of keeping up Flowering Sunday—which is un- 
doubtedly a very ancient one—is one of the most 
beautiful and affectionate that can be imagined. F!ower- 
ing Sunday in Monmouth and its neighbourhood was 
observed with no lack of interest. All Saturday—and 
indeed with many days previous to Saturday—the great 
desire seemed to be to obtain flowers for the Sunday's 
offerings, and all descriptions of Flora’s treasures, from 
the wax-like exotic to the homely grown flowers, and 
the primrose, cowslip, and daffodil, were culled for the 
decoration of the churchyard. The flowering of graves 
is not confined to one section of the community ; it can 
be and is indulged in by rich and poor alike. The 
flowers were formed into crosses and placed on the 
tombs, or woven into wreaths and hung upon the head- 
stones; in other instances they were arranged into 
immense and graceful bouquets, or, in the case of the 
humbler class of graves, the flowers were tied in bunches 
and laid upon them. One grave was adorned with a fine 
cross of varied coloured greenhouse flowers, with an 
emblematic representation of the Good Shepherd; many 
others were adorned with crosses composed of the 
choicest blooms ; and in one case two tombs side by side, 
and belonging to the same family, were adorned with 

crosses composed of moss and primroses. In 
teveral instances wreaths of cypress and other foliage 
= flowers were entwined around the crosses at the 
graves; in others the tombs were bordered 
y leaves, and bouquets of flowers laid upon them ; 
a — ing flowers were the choice of 
oe Aopen chaplets of flowers and foliage and im- 
se were the decorations placed upon many a 
One particularly simple and 
tomb of some young children, 
on of “th ield daisies grouped together, whilst 
y € graves were edged around with flowers or 


evergreens and the surface laid out like a garden. Some 
of the humbler graves were literally covered with grow- 
ing primroses and other modest flowers, whilst there was 
scarcely a grave in the cemetery but showed some mark 
of the remembrance of the living for the departed. The 
general appearance of the cemetery was as if it were 
carpeted with flowers of various hues. The tombs and 
stones had been in many cases repainted or washed, and 
the graves had been trimmed up, and in some instances 
returfed. The tombs and graves in the old churchyard 
were extensively decorated with flowers, but not nearly 
so much as was the case at the cemetery. Amongst the 
decorations we noticed that the tomb of an old and very 
liberal supporter of the church and cemetery had been 
repainted and decorated with flowers in a very attractive 
manner. A large concourse of visitors attended the 
cemetery on Sunday, and many also were those who 
visited the various churchyards in the neighbourhood. 
But amidst the general ‘ flowering’ many a fine old but 
dilapidated tomb in some of the churchyards—showing 
that the occupants had filled no inconsiderable position 
in their day and generation—was now left without 
adornment; the last friend and relative seemed to have 
died away, and none was left to call them to remem- 
brance.” 
Cuartes Rocers. 


Pruitive Corrixs.—Among the Bghai tribes, 
whe are found in Burmah, coffins are made, as 
with the Chinese, of a single log of wood with a 
place for the corpse hewn out.* Lieut.-Colonel 
M‘Mahon in his workt makes mention of those 
seen by him during his visits to Karen_tribes 
when in charge of the Toungoo district, British 
Burmah. He notes having seen such coffins among 
the Behais, the Gaykhos,t and the Red Karens. 

When on a visit to Copenhagen last summer, in 
the Museum of Northern Antiquities in that city 
I saw in one of the rooms three or four large oak 
coffins which are whole trunks of trees hollowed out 
so as to form a receptacle for the body. In one 
of these are the remains of a skeleton—the skull, 
hands, and feet—and the remnants of the clothes in 
which the body was habilitated when first laid in 
the coffin. There is a reference to these coffins in 
Murray’s /Iandbook to Denmark. 

The analogy here shown in the funeral usage of 
two very different races is interesting. The coffins 
which I saw at Copenhagen belong, as classified 
by Mr. C. Thomsen, the late director of the museum 
and an eminent archeologist, to the bronze age. So 
that what were in use by the primitive inhabitants 
of Denmark many ages ago may now be found uni- 
versally used by the Bghai tribes of Burmah, per- 
haps from a remoter antiquity. 

R. P. Hamrron Roperrs. 


Parisun Parments.—Let me make a note that 
among the payments to the poor of Stoke, in the 
parish of Bradford, Wiltshire, for the thirteen 


* Mason's Burmah. 

+ Karens of the Golden Chersonese. 

I See also Bishop Bigandet’s Legend of the Burmese 
Buddha for information concerning the coffins of these 


people. 
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weeks ending March 21, 1795, is that of four 
shillings to Oliver Cromwell, and among the inci- 
dental payments of the same parish is one of three 
shillings to John Cromwell. See Eden’s State of 
the Poor (1797), vol. iii. pp. 789, 791. 

Auice B. Gomme. 


Twix Tors.—Where the division between the 
toes is not complete, and they are partially joined, 
they are called twin toes, Cases must occur, as 
they are reputed to be lucky. In one case an 
eight months’ girl has twin toes. The maternal 
grandmother (supposed to be an eight months’ 
child) has also twin toes. Hype CLARKE. 


Cicero on Loypon Drivers.—In Temple's 
Introduction to the History of England there is 
an account of the soldiers who rode in chariots 
armed with scythes fastened to the ends of the 
axletrees, which did great execution in time of 
battle. Swift probably had this in his mind when, 
in his Tale of a Tub, section ix., he quotes Cicero’s 
opinion of English drivers. He says :— 

“ Cicero understood this very well, when writing to a 
friend in England, with a caution among other matters 
to beware of being cheated by our hackney coachmen, 
who, it seems, in those days were as arrant rascals as 
they are now.” 

Temple only thought of the British warriors and 
their dangerous scythes ; and Cicero, in his letter 
to Trebatius, probably only meant to caution his 
friend against the dangerous charioteers. But 
Swift, with his exuberant fancy and keen sense of 
humour, gave a double meaning to the passage, 
and suggested that Cicero meant to say that the 
English drivers were always rogues. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Toxyy Luurxiy.—Some novelists and dramatists 
have taken great pains to make names which shall 
suit their ideas of the characters they describe. 
How Dickens toiled to this end is recorded. The 
name of the rustic hero of She Stoops to Conquer 
seems like a happy hit of the same kind by Gold- 
smith. To note its appearance in real life may 
therefore be worth while. Henry Lumpkin was 
& witness at the Corsham petty sessions last week, 
as reported in the Bath Herald. 

Harotp Lewis. 


Tue Turrteentn Cumme.—One clock in Eng- 
land, to my knowledge, is in the habit of striking 
thirteen every day, and I heard it do so in June 
last. This thirteenth chime may be heard at 
Worsley, near Manchester, the seat of the Earl of 
Ellesmere, and the reason thereof is as follows. 
The Worsley estates were formerly the property of 
the eccentric Duke of Bridgwater, originator of the 
Bridgwater Canal. His grace was walking over 


his place one day, when building operations were 
going on, at a few minutes after 1 P.M. 
men were sitting idle. 


Working- 
“Not heard the clock 


strike?” “No.” “How’s that?” « Only 
strikes once, and, not hearing it, hadn’t a second 
chance.” “I'll put that right ; shan’t have that 
excuse again.” Nor did they, for next day the 
clock struck thirteen times at one o'clock, and 
continues to do so to this day. 
Epwarp H. Marsuatt, 
The Temple. 


Certiricates or Birru.—Here are two oddly 
spelt and rendered ones. The originals may be 
seen any day in the office of the city surveyor at 
Exeter :— 

“Exeter. Thise isto Silifey that I comfine Sarah — 
of a daed bon Child living in the piarah of Mry Magers, 
Feb. —, 187-. Witness my hand, —— Madwife.” 

“ Thise is to certifie that I comfine M™ —— of a dead 

Borne child. Liveing in the of S8* Edmons, March —, 
Wittiness, witnss my hand, ——.” 
It is satisfactory to notice that the “daed bon 
Child” is certified as “living” in each instance. 
The “ madwife” appears as uncertain about the 
spelling of her name as she does about that of the 
Exeter parishes. ‘ Mry Magers” means St. Mary 
Major’s, and “S* Edmons,” as will be surmised, 
St. Edmund’s, Harry Hems. 

Exeter. 


Surnames.—In Grand Street, New 
York, is the sign of the firm of Bearup & Carry- 
her. In another part of that city is the firm of 
Late & Early. A few years ago the firm of Day 
& Evening was in existence in Philadelphia. 

M. E. 

Philadelphia. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


Tae Autor or “THREE CoURSES AND A 
Dessert.”—I should be much obliged if any of 
your readers could and would afford me some par- 
ticulars of the life and work of Charles Clarke, the 
author of the above work and of the Cigar. Was 
he a journalist as well as a solicitor ? 

BLANCHARD JERROLD. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall. 


Epuunp WatLer.—The first authorized edition 
of Waller’s poems appeared in 1645. It was, 
however, as the preface explains, put forth in con- 
sequence of the previous publication of an un- 
authorized edition, very likely compiled during 
his imprisonment in the Tower, which lasted to 
November, 1644. Is any copy of this prior issue 
known? If so, when was it printed, and does it 
contain the Battell of the Somer Islands ? LY 
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“Ap qveM piv susPrRAvi.”—There is a very 
fervent thanksgiving hymn after Communion 
which begins with this line. I have seen it 
attributed to the famous priest, Prince Hohenlohe, 
but I think it must be earlier than this century. 
As atranslation of this poem is included in a little 
book, Eucharistic Verses, which I am now printing, 
Iam anxious to find out at once its authorship. 

Mattuew Russe tt, 8.J. 

87, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 


Princess ScHWARZENBERG.—Can any of your 
readers refer me to an authentic history of the case 
of the Princess of Schwarzenberg, which is fre- 
quently referred to in medical works, but which 
seems so extraordinary that the story is probably 
apocryphal? This lady is said to have perished 
one evening in a fire at Paris (the date I do not 
find given), and a living child is said to have been 
removed next day by the Cvesarian section. 


[“ Charles Philip, Prince Schwarzenberg, Feld-Maréchal 
in the Austrian service, born at Vienna 1771 (distin- 
guished himself at Hohenlinden, X&c.), married 1819; 
was sent as ambassador to St. Petersburg, and then to 
Paris, where he negotiated the marriage of Napoleon 
with Marie Louise. During a ball which he gave in 
Paris, on the occasion of this marriage, in 1810, a terrible 
fire broke out, causing the death of a number of distin- 
guished persons, and amongst the victims was his own 
sister-in-law.” There is no hint of the further particulars 
related by F.R.C. P. The above is from Bouillet, Dict. 
CHist. et de Géogr.] 


PUNISHMENT IN IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Cextcry.—In the Dublin University Magazine, 
vol. Ixxxv. p. 91, Mr. Oliver J. Burke, barrister- 
at-law, writes the history of Connaught, in which 
he says :— 

“A man was indicted at the Leitrim Assizes for high- 
way robbery, for which he was condemned, and the pre- 
siding judge passed the following sentence :—‘ That he 
shall be confined in some low dark room, where he shall 
be laid on his back, and shall have as much weight as he 
can bear laid upon him, and no more; that he shall 
have nothing to live on but the worst bread and water, 
and the day that he eats he shall not drink, and the day 
that he drinks he shall not eat, and so shall continue tiil 
he dies,’” 

Is there any such recorded punishment in England 
at the same period? Who was the judge ? 
Serna Wait. 


Cipuern Retox or Queen Exizanetu.—I 
have Just bought a curious book of devotions 
written in England in the year 1576. The be- 
ginning and end have religious and moral poetry. 
The whole of the middle of the book is written in 
cipher, the same prayers and ejaculations being 
tepeated many times. On the bottom of one page, 
partly concealed by the stitching, there is the 
name W. Fisher. The ciphers are of two kinds. 
In one the vowels are expressed by numerals, 
and in the other the vowels are expressed by 


courthand m’s, n’s, and other fictitious letters, with 
peculiar tails, the tail alone signifying the vowel, 
the rest being put in to make it look like regular 
courthand. Is anything known of a Catholic 
William Fisher of the date? Are there any letters 
among the correspondence of the time written in 
a similar manner ? J. C. J. 


Tue “ Viota Sancrorum.”—I have a copy of 
the Viola Sanctorum with the following at the 
end :—“ Viola sanctor’ finit feliciter. Anno dni 
1487, x. kall’ Septebrio Argentinen’ impressum per 
Johannem prif.” Can any one inform me if this 
is the first edition? also who was the printer? If 
you can give me any information respecting this 
book I shall feel much obliged. Jonn Hau, 


Hamppen Pepicrees.— Will some reader kindly 
give me full references to the books and manuscripts 
which contain the most complete pedigrees of the 
family of John Hampden, the patriot, during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries? 0. C. 


Awnnis-WaTER Roppin.—A pamphlet of 1650, 
speaking of a lady of apparently a domineering and 
overbearing temper, suggests that now her husband 
is dead “ the fittest mate for her upon earth must 
needs be Annis-water Robbin.” What is the mean- 
ing of this? J. E. J. 


MAYNELLS oR Manett.—May I ask for illus- 
trations of this rare word? Canon Eston in 1455 
left money “iiij® pulsatoribus pulsantibus in le 
Maynell et le belfrey ” at Chichester, and a com- 
putus of 1534 mentions “ bells in le Manells.” In 
1544 “the Great Bell in the choir” occurs ; this 
hung in “Le Steple,” the central tower, in dis- 
tinction to the detached “ Berefridum vulgo Ray- 
mond’s tower,” called “novum campanile” in a 
will 1436. Manell is the central tower. Possibly 
Raymond, locally called Ryman, was the “ W. 
Ryman serviens Comitis de Arundel,” who is men- 
tioned in the earl’s will, 1415, at Lambeth. 

Is it main-hele? William Rowe, residentiary, 
in 1456 desired to be buried “ante magnam 
erucem in navi ecclesive,” and bequeathed 20s. 
“ad reparacionem ecclesiz super le hell ibidem” 
(Wills, Stockton, 5). The rood loft stood between 
the western pillars of the tower. 

MackenziE E, C. Watcorrt. 


Leeps Pottrery.—I shall be obliged for a 
translation of the following words on the rim of a 
plate, and an explanation of the subject in the 
centre :-— 

“De Vryheyd Spwnd Een groote boog 
Om Vryheyd te ver Kryge 
Maar die on Vryheyd Leeft om hoog 
Doet d’ Aarsche Vryheyd Zwyge.” 
A female holding in right hand what looks like a 
cap of liberty on a spear, pointing with the left to 
an open book with the letters exc preys, her feet 
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resting on an open book, on which are the words, 
“Voor V. Fieid.” I will not at allsay that Ihave 
copied the words or letters entirely correctly; I 
have given what they seem to be. A lion standing 
with a scimitar in the right paw held out, and 
seven arrows in the left ; an eye in a cloud over- 


looking both. H. A. W. 


A “ Corracet.”—What is a “ cottacel” of land ? 
The term occurs in a deed of grant from the 
Dean and Chapter of Winchester. Yr. &. 


Lapy Cuartorre Jounstoy.—I want to know 
the date of the death of this lady, youngest 
daughter of George, Earl of Halifax, first wife of 
General James Johnston, of Overstone, Northants. 
Her portrait was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and an engraving of it was in the recent collec- 
tion exhibited at Burlington House. H, M. 

Athenzum., 


Cuarets or or St, CaTHERINE.— Was 
there any rule or custom in regard to situation in 
ecclesiastical buildings of the chapel or altar of 
St. Catherine? For instance, the chapel of St. 
Catherine at Westminster was the chapel of the 
Infirmary and apart from the Abbey. 

W. L. R. 


Roman Cities 1x Brirary.—What authors 
should I consult, besides Nennius, Zosimus, 
Ptolemy, and the Antonine Itinerary, to obtain a 
complete list of these so far as they are known? 
And where are they identified with modern towns! 

G. O. M. 


A Funerat Cusrom.—As I learn 
from Dr. King’s reliable work, The Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Greek in Russia (Lond., 1772), 
there is an ancient custom among the Russians 
(though not prescribed by their liturgy, yet 
sanctioned by tradition) to give the deceased two 
written documents placed in his coffin, containing 
(1) the confession of his sins, (2) the absolution 
declared by the priest. Is there any nation con- 
temporary or in history (besides the ancient 
Egyptians) where a similar custom has been or is 
still observed? Did or do the Greek Christians in 
Greece and in the Levant follow such a custom ? 


H. Kreps. 
Taylorian Library, Oxford. 


Sr. Govay.—Will some hagiologist kindly refer 
me to an account of this sainted personage, or 
favour me with replies to the following questions, 
viz. :—In what age did St. Govan live? Was the 
saint male or female? What particular legend 
connects the name of this saint with a well near 
Milford Haven, formerly celebrated for the 
miraculous cures by its water? Is there not a 
place of the same name near Glasgow? Are not 
Govan and Gowen synonymous? T. W. W. 8. 
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CuristopHer Rostyson, formerly of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, Judge in the Court of Admiralty 
in 1828, and who was supposed to have died ip 
1853.—I shall be glad of any account that can be 
given of him. J.R. B. 


Sensitive Pirayt Toy.—Half a century ago 
there was a well-known toy made of a transparent 
material, said to be the leaf of the sensitive plant. 
This material was cut into figures representing 
fish, men, &c., and these, when laid upon the palm 
of a warm hand, curled up amusingly into a 
variety of shapes. Some young friends have 
sought my aid in procuring some of these toys, 
but they appear to be already forgotten antiqni- 
ties, for I have asked for them in half-a-dozen 
shops in London, and found them to be generally 
unknown, and apparently not to be had. Perhaps, 
however, some good-natured reader can kindly put 
me on the traces of them. 

Jonun W. Bone, F.S.A. 

26, Bedford Place. 


Dante.—Inferno, canto xxxi. line 67, Cary’s 
version, “ Nimrod’s howl of fury” :— 
“ Raphel mai amech izabi alams.” 
Are these words mere nonsense, or can they be 
explained as an attempt at some Shemitic words ! 
J.T. F 
Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 


Str Georce Dovatas, of Pittendriech, killed 
at Pinkie, married Marion, daughter and heiress of 
James Douglas, of Parkhead. Their grandson Sir 
James married Elizabeth, grandchild and heiress 
of Michael, Lord Carlyle, and was created Lord 
Carlyle 1609. Can any of your readers give me 
the pedigree of Sir George Douglas, of Pitten- 
driech? Whose son was he? And was he legiti- 
mate ? W. B.A. 


Lucrezta BorGia AND ouR Royat Famity.— 
I lately heard an Italian gentleman remark that 
her Majesty Queen Victoria was descended from 
Lucrezia Borgia. Was there any, and, if so, how 
much, truth in his statement?) Wax. GILBERT. 
Reform Club. 


A “Femate Hercones.”—In a letter to George 
Montagu, dated Jan. 9, 1752, Horace Walpole 
says : “ We are assured that on Tuesday last the 
surprising strong woman was exhibited at the 
Countess of Holderness’s, before a polite assembly 
of persons of the first quality.” Where can one 
find an account of this surprising female and her 
feats ? A. 

“Tne Bive Betts or Scortanp.”—Who wrote 
the Blue Bells of Scotland, and upon what occasion 
was it written ? Beta. 
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Chorister, 1802, under the title of ‘The New Highland 
lad.’ He says, in a note, ‘ This song has been lately 
introduced upon the stage by Mrs. Jordan, who knew 
neither the words nor the tune.’... The old tune (although 
not at all like a Scotch air) is included in Johnson's 
Scots’ Musical Museum (vi. 566). It has been entirely 
superseded in popular favour by that of Mrs. Jordan. 
‘The Blue Bell of Scotland, a favourite ballad, as com- 

sed and sung by Mrs. Jordan at the Theatre Royal, 

rury Lane,’ was entered at Stationers’ Hall on the 13th 
of May, 1800, and the music published by Longman & 


Co.”] 


Ay Otp Prixt, dated 1790, represents a low 
thatched cottage and outbuildings. It is lettered 
“Revolution House, Whittington, near Chester- 
field, where convened England’s preservers and the 
plan devised which raised her present glory, and 
regain’d her freedom lost.” What does this refer 
to! B. B. 


BLEcHYNDEN AND Bacue.—TI shall feel much 
indebted to any one residing at Oxford who will 
forward me information as to the place of birth of 
the following graduates :-— 

Richard Blechynden, of St. John Baptist’s 
College, who graduated as Master of Arts on 
March 22, 1672, and as Bachelor of Divinity on 
June 5, 1679. 

Richard Blechynden, of the same college, who 
graduated as Bachelor of Civil Law on April 27, 
1691, and Doctor of Civil Law on February 13, 
1695. 

William Bache, of Christ Church, who graduated 
as Master of Arts on November 12, 1692. 

Witiiam Deane. 

Philadelphia. 


Mittoy : “Parapise Lost” ILLUSTRATED BY 
Grornce Mr. Hunt’s Popular 
Romances of the West of England (1865) is pre- 
fixed a drawing of Giant Bolster’s stride of six 
miles, which puts the figure in perspective. In 
a P.S. to his letter of explanation Cruikshank 
says :— 

“The first time that I put a very large figure in 
perspective was about forty years back, in illustrating 
_ part of Paradise Lost where Milton describes Satan 


‘Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
P Lay floating many a rood,’ 
This I never published, but possibly I may do so one 
of these days.” 
Was this illustration to Milton ever published, 
and ifso, when? Grorcr BLAcK. 
1, Alfred Terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow. 


Tue N AME SKELHORN.—From what source was 
the name Skelhorn derived? What is its probable 
meaning, and to what race or country does it 
belong ? INQUIRER. 


Sr. Vatentine,—I have read the following in 
the Contemporary Review. Is it the fact ?— 


“Valentine has nothing to do etymologically with 
St. Valentine, but comes from Galantins, a Nor- 
man word for a lover.” Cuiericus Rvusticvs. 


Avtnors oF Booxs WantTEeD.— 

A Generall Treatise of Serpents, Divine, Moratl, and 
Naturatl.—The epistle dedicatory, of which a fragment 
remains, is addressed “To the Reverend and Right 
Worshipfvll Richard Neile, D. of Divinity, Deane of 
Westminster, Maister of the Savoy, and Clearke of the 
King his most excellent Maiesties Closet.” 

FrEepERIC WAGSTAFF. 
[Dr. Neale was Dean of Westminster 1605-10.] 


The ofiianced one. By the author of Gertrude. Lond., 


Bull, 1831. 12mo. 38 vols. 

Albany: a novel. By the author of Beau Monde. 
Lond., A. K. Newman, 1819. 12mo. 

Alice Maine: a truetale. By A. W.D. Lond., 1842. 
12mo. 

An Alpine tale, suggested by circumstances which 
occurred towards the commencement of the present century. 


sy the author of Tales from Switzerland. Lond., West-’ 


ley, 1823. 12mo. 2 vols. 

Ambition: a practical essay. By Beppo Cambrienze. 
Published by Cadell & Davies, Strand, London. Swan- 
sea, printed by T. Jenkins. 1819. Svo. pp. viii-54. 

Avrnuors or Quotations WANTED.— 

“ The Art of Book-keeping. 
How hard when those who do not wish 
To lend (that’s give) their books 
Are snared by Anglers (folks who fish) 
With literary hooks,— 
Who call and take some favourite tome, 
But never read it through ; 
Thus they commence a set at home 
By making one at you. 
J, of my ‘Spencer ’ quite bereft, 
Last winter sore was shaken ; 
Of ‘Lamb’ I’ve but a quarter left, 
Nor could I save my ‘ Bacon,’”’ &c. A. BR. 
“ Hayle blessed Virgin, mother to thy Syre, 

Virgin which shalt bring foorth thy Maker deere : 

Him that gave life to thee thy selfe shalt beare, 

And with thy breast shalt feede thy nourisher.” 

These lines are in a book of quaint prints of New Testa- 
ment history, printed at Amsterdam by Cornelis Danc- 
kertz about 250 years ago. J. R. Dore. 

“The greatest happiness which a man can possess, to 
have the power of doing good.” Beta. 


Replies. 


“GIVE PEACE IN OUR TIME,” 
(5t S. ix. 148.) 

I cannot see my way to your correspondent’s 
difficulty. To my mind the meaning is clear upon 
the surface, independent of which it is supported 
by the strongest Scriptural authority. Thus 
Hezekiah said to Isaiah, “Is it not good if peace 
and truth be in my days ?” (2 Kings xx. 19); and 
Jehoshaphat prays, “ We have no might against 
this great enemy that cometh against us ; neither 
know we what to do ; but our eyes are upon thee” 
(2 Chron. xx. 12). “The precise meaning” is, no 
doubt, that which the words in their literal sense 
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convey—“ in our time,” that is, during the time 
in which we live; and the petition is almost a 
parallel to that in the Lord’s Prayer, “ Give us 
this day our daily bread.” And it no more follows, 
because we pray for peace only “in our time,” 
that we do not desire it also for them who come 
after us, than because we ask merely for bread for 
the day that we do not wish that we may have it 
the day after. The present alone is ours—the 
future rests with God. 

As for the “unfortunate resemblance” (is it 
not rather an unfortunate expression ?), it only 
holds so far as all qualities coming under the same 
category must, more or less, resemble one another. 
But the likeness is with a difference. The peace 
here prayed for is an outward general peace, 
whether of the Church alone or the world at large. 
But that of the benediction, “the peace which 
passeth understanding,” is an inward personal 
peace—that which “ keeps the heart and mind in 
the knowledge and love of God.” Still, though 
not identical, it has not only a “resemblance” to 
the former, but is as intimately and necessarily 
connected with it as cause is with effect. For as 
“wars and fightings” come from the “ lusts that 
war in our members” (James iv. 1), so, per contra, 
does peace outward come, to any extent, from a 
corresponding principle within. And it is when 
this shall have become universal and pervading 
that men “will beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks, and learn war 
no more ” (Isaiah ii. 4). 

I know of no “assigned reason for the urgency 
of the petition” beyond what may be gathered 
from the Scriptures, either directly or by impli- 
cation ; such as “Pray for the peace of Jerusalem,” 
&e. (Ps. exxii. 6); “I exhort, therefore, that... . 
prayers .... be made for kings... . that we may 
lead a quiet and peaceable life,” &c. (1 Tim. ii. 
1, 2); with many passages of a like nature. 

“There need be no anxious desire for peace” 
(in this I entirely agree with Janez), nor yet for 
anything else, and ought not to be, because we 
are strictly warned against it ; but this surely “in 
reason’s ear,” and to our ordinary common sense, 
is no reason why we should not pray for peace, 
because the Almighty fighteth for us. If so, there 
would be no need of prayer at all; since, as the 
“ Giver of all good,” and as “ knowing our neces- 
sities before we ask,” we might set ourselves at 
ease, and leave him to do with and for us as he 
would. But as we are commanded to ask that we 
may receive, and told that “we have not because 
we ask not,” we may be certain that prayer for all 
things is a duty the most positive and incumbent 
upon us. 

It is incorrect to place these petitions in the 
“magnificent Litany” of our Church. They are 
not there, but in the versicles which immediately 
precede the second collect in the Order of Morning 


and Evening Prayer. They «re, moreover, of very 
high antiquity, having had use in the Church for 
upwards of one thousand years. Palmer (Origings 
Eccl.) thus speaks of them :— 

“The versicles which follow the Lord’s Prayer are 
described by Amalarius in a.p. 820 (Amal., De oF 
lib. iv. c. 4), and they are found in the Anglo-Saxon 
offices (A ppendix to Hickes’s Letters,ad primam). They 
varied, however, in different Churches of the West, even 
where the same prayers in general were used ; but all 
our verses and responses are found in the ancient ritual 
of the English churches, both before and after the 
Norman Conquest ; and they occurred in the same place 
which they occupy at present.” 

Tew, M.A, 


It is a delicate and difficult matter to touch upon 
points of theology without provoking a contro- 
versy or stirring other questions. I deprecate both, 
and write merely from a literary point of illustra- 
tion of two passages. What an antiphon is toa 
psalm this versicle with its response is to the 
collects for peace, for grace to live well, and for 
aid against perils, It breathes the same spirit as 
the “ Da propitius pacem in diebus nostris ” in the 
Missal, on which Albinus wisely comments. The 
Church prays for temporal, that there may be no 
hindrances to her spiritual, peace :— 

“ Ecclesia deprecatur ‘pacem in diebus nostris,’ quod 
et post nos alii, et post ipsos alii usque ad finem seculi 
similiter orabunt. Cur autem ipsam pacem postulet, 
subjungit, scilicet, ‘ut ope’ [id est, auxilio et protectione] 
‘misericordiz Dei adjuti,’ quantim ad interiorem re- 
ligionis devotionem pertinet ‘simus semper 4 peccato 
liberi’: quantiim ad exteriorem pacem, simus ‘et ab 
omni perturbatione securi.’""— De Divinis Offciis, 79, A. 

It was also said on certain days “ad Vesperas 
et Laudes,” and reminds one of the “ dones pacem 
protinus ” in the “ Veni Creator.” 

The same thought recurs elsewhere in our ser- 
vices, for instance, in the Collect for the Second 
Sunday after Epiphany and in that for the Fifth 
Sunday after Trinity: “Qui ccelestia simul et 
terrena moderaris . . . pacem Tuam nostris concede 
temporibus”; “Da nobis ut mundi cursus pacifice 
nobis Tuo ordine dirigatur, et ecclesia Tua tran- 
quilla devotione letetur.” Nobis is not represented 
in the Prayer Book version. 

I must observe that this versicle occurs as one 
of “ the suffrages next after the Creed,” and not in 
the “magnificent Litany.” It also led Burnet, 
thinking of “wars and tumults,” into one of his 
numerous blunders, which was corrected by the 
learned Bishop Lloyd, of Oxford. The meaning of 
the response seems to be suggested by Ps. lix. 11, 
Vulg., “Da nobis auxilium quia vana salus 
hominum”; and more directly by 2 Chron. 
xxxii, 8, “Cum eo brachia carnea: nobiscum 
autem Dominus Deus noster ad preliandum 
prelium nostrum.” 

On the Pax Dei, which is peculiar to the English 
service and taken literally from the Epis. to the 
Philippians, iv. 7, the best commentary is thus 
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given by a Spanish writer, summarizing St. Thomas 
Aquinas :--“ La tranquilidad de conciencia, que 


nace de una viva esperanza en Dios, servira como 
de una salvaguardia 4 vuestros espiritus, para que, 
mediante la gracia de Jesu Christo, no abandoneis 
‘amas el camino de la verdad.” Novs is equivalent 
to “humana cogitatio,” as the Collect for the Sixth 
Sunday after Trinity renders “ Qui diligentibus 
Te bona invisibilia preeparasti . . . que omne de- 
siderium superant,” “Such good things as pass 
man’s understanding . . . which exceed all that 
we can desire” ; recurring to 1 Cor. ii. 9 (Is. Ixiv. 
4), “Eye hath not seen,” “Nec in cor hominis 
ascendit que preparavit Deus iis, qui diligunt 
Illum,” so my Spanish commentator says, “ Las 
fuerzas naturales del hombre no puedan compre- 
hendar esta sabiduria, que se contiene en la 
doctrina del Evangelio, y que Dios de toda eterni- 
dad ha preparado para la gloria de sus fieles.” 
There is no conflict with human “reason” or 
reasoning; the Latin version is “que exuperat 
omnem sensum.” 
Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr. 


It is true that the exact relation between this 
yersicle and response is not perhaps quite clear at 
first sight. But it may be explained in two ways: 
1. By giving to the response a more general sense 
than Janez appears to give ; that is, by applying 
it, not to the particular help to be sought in the 
wars against which the versicle prays, but to the 
general help to be sought at all times and in all 
nisfortunes. God only fights for us, he only de- 
fends us against evil and gives us good ; therefore 
he only can give us peace in our time. 2. But 
the deeper and preferable explanation is this. 
The divine help promised to us is surely no reason 
whatever why we should take the less care to 
avoid any danger in which we may need that help, 
or why we should pray the less earnestly against 
the danger. Nay, rather, the great goodness of 
God in promising us that help of which we are so 
utterly unworthy should give us a stronger motive 
still ; for the promise is not unconditional, but is 
to be claimed, the help promised asked for, and 
the danger in which we need it struggled and 
prayed against. In the same way we say in the 
Psalm, “ There is mercy with thee, therefore shalt 
thou be feared.” God’s mercy is great, but we 
fear him none the less for that, because we know 
that we do not deserve that mercy ; nay, we fear 
him the more, because we know that it might be 
Withdrawn from us. There can hardly be a better 
commentary on this versicle and response than the 
old proverb, “God helps those who help themselves.” 
The religions proverbs of this class are good and 
true ; and if we could be so unconventional, they 
would supply us priests with admirable texts for 
sermons, 


In respect of Japez’s suggestion about “some 


| clause wrongly omitted in revision”: if he will 
| look at the original Latin in Blunt's Annotated 


Prayer Book, or at the original English in 
Keeling’s Liturgie Britannice, he will see that it 
is groundless ; and if he will consider the nature 
and character of a versicle and response, he will 
see that it is impossible. 
F. S. Warren, M.A, 
Bexhill. 


There is no clause wrongly omitted on revision 
here, the words being a translation of the “anti- 
phon” which formed part of the “memoria de 
pace” in the Sarum services, from which our 
“second collect for peace” is taken. “Da pacem 
Domine in diebus nostris. Quia non est alius qui 
pugnet pro nobis nisi tu, Deus noster.” As for 
the meaning of the phrase, we do not assign God’s 
fighting for us as the reason why we dread war, 
but as the reason why we seek peace only at his 
hands. “Si vis pacem para bellum,” says an 
adage often quoted in these days. It is because 
God fights for us and defeats all our enemies that 
we enjoy peace. As for the words “ in our time,” 
I suppose we may paraphrase them, * Whatever 
thy providence hath provided for future, grant to 
us now peace.” Hezekiah, when he heard of the 
judgments upon his house and people, was yet 
thankful that there would be peace and truth in 
his days (Is. xxxix. 8). I suspect the words are 
from some part of the Latin Bible, though I can- 
not succeed in finding their equivalents in our 
version. A. © 


Dickinson on the Prayer Book has the following 
remarks on this versicle :— 

“The clauses, ‘Give peace in our time, O Lord;’ 
‘Because there is none other that fighteth for us, but 
only thou, O God,’ have suggested to some a difficulty. 
As has been said, ‘ The connexion between this petition 
and its response is not very obvious at first sight ; the 
former evidently supposes a state of war (and war seldom 
ceased in the rude times in which these versicles were 
framed), while the latter implies that God alone can 
give the victory, which will secure peace as its result’ 
(Procter). ‘Give peace in our time,’ <c. The emphatic 
word here is ‘peace.’ That is what we, as Christians, 
should desire ; and we ask God to aid our cause, that we 
may have it. It is he who ‘breaketh the bow and 
knappeth the spear in sunder,’ who also ‘maketh wars 
to cease in all the earth.’ It is he who maketh even 
our enemies to be at peace with us ; ‘and therefore we 
commit our cause to him who’ hath ‘the government 
upon his shoulder,’ for he is also the ‘ Prince of Peace.’” 

Joun CHURCHILL SIKEs. 

Godolphin Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 


There is some want of an easily seen connexion 
between the petitions. I have always, however, 
read the ellipse in a way different from that which 
Japez suggests. “Give peace in our time, O 
Lord”; we appeal to thee, for thou only canst 
give peace, thou only art the Lord of Hosts. Then 
the words “in our time” would be not at all 
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emphatic, perhaps an echo of Isaiah xxxix. 8, 
“ Por there shall be peace and truth in my days,” 
and “none other that fighteth for us,” an echo of 
the words of Joshua xxiii. 10, “The Lord your 
God it is he that fighteth for you.” There isa 
passage which has struck me as curiously parallel 
in Virgil, x. 18-19 :— 
; **O Pater, O hominum divumque zterna potestas— 
Namque aliud quid sit, quod jam implorare queamus !”’ 
—*@O father, O everlasting ruler of men and gods, 


for who else is there to whom we can appeal ?” 
O. W. Tancocr. 

Sherborne. 

tidal . This versicle with its response, not from the 

Litany, but from the Order of Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer, occurs in the Roman Breviary as the 

me antiphon before the collect, “‘ Deus a quo sancta 


desideria,” &e. It runs as follows: “Da pacem, 
Domine, in diebus nostris, quia non est alius qui 
pugnet pro nobis, nisi tu, Deus noster.” This 
ae citation will perhaps furnish an answer to the 
questions that Janez has raised. The expression 
“in our time” then represents “ in diebus nostris.” 
The assigned reason for the urgency of the petition 
is seen to be this, that there is none other to fight 
for us, and therefore none other that can give us 
peace by subduing our enemies, but he to whom 
the prayer is addressed. Our translation, by 
rendering the words “ qui pugnet pro nobis” as 
“that fighteth for us,” has passed over the force 
; of the subjunctive mood, and thus obscured the 
“4 connexion between the two clauses of the petition. 
Oa. It will also be evident from the above that no 
clause has been wrongly omitted on revision, as 
Jabez has suggested. C. H. Mayo. 
Long Burton. 


rr. I fail to see the difficulty which Janez and 
Dey ee others, as I know, find in this petition and its 
ie response. Surely it means, “Give peace in our 
time”=in our lives, “O Lord ; because there is 
none other that fighteth for us”—and therefore no 
other can give us peace by vanquishing our enemies. 
How far it is wise or desirable to pray for temporal 
peace is a separate question, and scarcely suited 
to your columns. It always strikes me as pain- 
fully resembling a petition for a delay of the Lord’s 
coming. HERMENTRUDE. 


I presume that Janez alludes to the Litany of 

the Established Church. I am not acquainted 

a with it; but if he will refer to the “ Officium 

cw: Parvum Beate Marie Virginis, xd usum Roma- 

num,” in any edition of the Roman Breviary, he 

4 2 will find these words in the commemoration “ Pro 

es Sanctis” at the end of Lauds and Vespers. The 

4 prayer runs thus :— 

“Omnes Sancti tui, quesumus Domine, nos ubique 

adjuvent: ut dum eorum merita recolimus, patrocinia 

sentiamus: et pacem tuam nostris concede temporibus : 
et ab Ecclesia tua cunctam repelle nequitiam,” &c. 


I have seen this collect in innumerable MS 
Hore B. M. V. of the fifteenth century and earlier, 
Athenzum Club. 
“Give peace in our time, because there is none 
other that fighteth for us, but only thou.” This 
Church prayer has a strange sound to modern ears, 
Surely the significance of the words must have 
changed. I find the passage also in Henry VIII's 
Prayer Book. Where can I find the answer to 
this difficulty? It must have struck many besides 
me. 
Atheneum. 


A. R. 


I wonder to how many priests and deacons, who 
are bound to recite the passage twice a day in 
matins and evensong, any objection has occurred, 
Surely the “reason assigned” is to be taken as 
a general expression of trust in God to “defend 
the right.” So “ Deliver us from evil, for thine 
is the kingdom,” &e. 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Tue Oxrorp anp CamprinGr Boat-race, 1829 
ix. 246, 271, 280.)—The Christ Church 
racing boat, in which the Oxford crew pulled at 
Henley, June 10, 1829, was built by Davis & 
King, of Oxford, as was every racing boat, to the 
best of my memory, during the four years— 
1827, ’8, 9, and ’30—that I pulled in the Christ 
Church boat, except the Exeter boat, which I un- 
derstood was built at Saltash. 

I am not aware that any drawing of the boat 
was taken, at any rate I never heard of it. 

Tuos. STANIFORTH. 

Storrs, Windermere. 


3INDING OF THE Enouisn Society's 
Pustications (5 §, ix. 148, 196.)—There is no 
doubt but that the best way of binding publi- 
cations of a society like the Early English Text or 
the English Dialect Society is, in theory, to keep 
every separate work in a separate volume. Even 
if a work extend only to a few pages, it should, 
nevertheless, if complete in itself and not subject 
to addition, be bound by itself and be properly 
lettered with a title sufficiently distinctive. Such 
is the scientific and theoretical method. 

But it often happens in practice that such a 
method is inconvenient, as multiplying the number 
of volumes and the cost of binding. As to the 
extent to which the right rule should be broken 
through, it is simply impossible to give more than 
a few general hints. It becomes a purely personal 
matter, and depends on the peculiar requirements 
of the owner of the volumes. This being so, I cam 
only speak for myself, and say what I have done 
with my own books, with such slight amendments 
as experience has dictated. I must premise that 
I am merely “a working man,” and pay sm 
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regard to the outside of the book, but only aim at 


the convenience of getting at the inside as soon as | 


possible. I also wish to avoid expense, and have 
to resort, in consequence, to the practice (wholly 
incorrect) of binding together as many of the pub- 
lications as will comfortably go into one volume. 

For brevity, I use the numbering of the publi- 
cations as shown on the wrapper of No. 19, i. 
An Outline of the Grammar of the Dialect of 
West Somerset. 

Nos. 1, 5, 6 make a volume of “Reprinted 
Glossaries.” 

Nos. 2, 8, 18 make up the “Bibliographical 
List.” Together with these I have bound up all 
the reports, advertisements, &e. hitherto received, 
and a copy of Mr. Ellis’s Varieties of English 
Pronunciation, containing the account of Glossic. 
The disadvantage is, that future reports will have 
to go somewhere else ; but there is some advantage 
in having the old reports disposed of. 

Nos. 3, 12, 9, and 13 (observe the order) make a 
volume of Original Glossaries, marked C. 1 to C. 7. 

No. 4 may go by itself, or, conveniently enough, 
with Nos. 11 and 17. 

No. 6* by itself. No. 15 by itself. But Nos. 
14 and 16 (both Yorkshire) go together well 
enough. 

No. 10 should wait for the present. So should 
No. 7, to go with No. 19, and the Glossary of West 
Somersetshire which is yet to come. 

This reduces the whole set to seven volumes 
(complete), and leaves a few incomplete parts 
over. It is better not to nwmber the volumes, but 
to letter them so as to show the contents. 

Watrter W. 


A Fricutrct Story (5 §, ix. 265.)—The 
story of the Russian countess who barks like a 
dog is partly true. She is a well-known lady. 


Prauic-novse Siens §, ix, 127, 174, 257.) 
—The tenacity with which mankind cling to a 
plausible idea or a favourite crotchet is most re- 
markable. More than thirty years ago I heard 
that the sign of the “Goat and Compasses” was a 
corruption of “God encompasseth us.” I hear so 
now, and I suppose I shall hear it again thirty 
years hence, if I live so long, unless “N. & Q.” 
will aid in stamping such nonsense out. I said 
then what I now repeat—that signs were used be- 
cause nine-tenths of the people could not read ; and 
to suppose, under these circumstances, that sign 
would take the place of a legend, is the most pre- 

terous suggestion that was ever propounded. 
hese signs were primarily heraldic in honour of 
the lord of the soil or the patron ; hence the un- 
lettered world was favoured with directions and 
Sign-posts portrayed by chromatic illustrations of 
lions, dragons, bulls, stags, horses, goats, &c. 

en, in addition, there were the cognizances of 


| guilds, trades, and handicrafts. There is, or was, 
in Bermondsey, a public-house known by the sign 
of the “ Three Compasses, the House of Call for 
Carpenters.” Are we therefore to infer by a 
| parity of reasoning that this sign was a corruption 


| of the “ Trinity encompasseth us”? There is one 


house in London bearing the sign of the “Goat 
and Star,” and two that of the “Goat in Boots.” 
Would any one dare to affirm that the star of the 
former alludes to Bethlehem? And I am very 
much afraid we should be obliged to make an 
irreverent interpretation of the “Goat in Boots.” 
What, then, is the common-sense view of the case ? 
The Carpenters’ Company was incorporated in 
1476, and its arms were a chevron engrailed be- 
tween three compasses sable. The company never 
appears to have had a crest. A publican who had 
already the sign of the “ Goat,” in honour perhaps 
of the house of Russell, may have been desirous of 
attracting the custom of the carpenters, and he 
added the arms of that guild; the sign would soon 
then fall into the “ Goat and Compasses.” Or, what 
is more probable, he of the “ Goat,” being a Free- 
mason, would append the emblems of the craft, the 
square and compasses—they may be seen on most 
public-houses now. And what could be more 
easy than for the goat and compasses to be com- 
bined in the sign, without the aid of a black-letter 
legend to lead the way and be corrupted ? 

At the back of Guy’s Hospital, in Southwark, is 
the sign of the “Ship and Shovel,” an hostelry 
that for generations and generations has been 
much affected and patronized by the medical stu- 
dents. Now would the sapient conjecturer who 
published the dogma about “God encompasseth 
us” (I call it dogma because it has become an 
article of faith with an unreasoning majority) have 
asserted that this sign, seeing its association with 
medical students, was a corruption of “Shape your 
scalpel,” which is quite as near and as logical a 
conclusion as the conversion of the goat? No; 
the simple solution is that the public-house being 
near the wharves and granaries in Tooley Street, 
where the corn-meters and corn-porters most did 
congregate, the founder of the institution to 
obtain their custom doubtless hoisted the em- 
blems of their employment. Good beer and 
skittles subsequently attracted the alumni of St. 
Thomas’s and Guy’s, and not an aphorism of any 
famed operator. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that to endea- 
vour to find a profound, a mythical, or a religious 
interpretation for any sign that the humour or 
ingenuity of a Boniface may have set up by which 
to advertise his calling or to attract his thirsty 
customers, appears idle, absurd, and an evidence of 
a perverted ingenuity. Crarry. 


“Tne New Wnuote Duty or Man” (5 §, 


viii, 389, 515 ; ix. 99, 176.) —Who was the author 
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of the New Whole Duty of Man and the New 
Week's Preparation? 1 am unable to say, but 
that they were both originally published by Edward 
Wicksteed, at the “Black Swan” in Newgate 
Street, near Warwick Lane, there is no doubt. 
The New Whole Duty was first issued in 1741, and 
the copy I have seen contains an advertisement to 
the effect that the New Week's Preparation was 
published in two parts, of which the first had then 
reached a second edition, and the two parts might 
be purchased separately or bound in one volume. 
In 1742 Wicksteed was the publisher of a St. Asaph 
visitation sermon preached by Dean Powel, at the 
end of which are advertised both the books under 
discussion, of which the New Week’s Preparation 
is stated to be “The Fourth Edition, very much 
enlarged and improved.” The publisher further 
adds :— 
“ Pray observe this carefully. 

“The Spurious Editions of this Book being very im- 
perfect as well as incorrect, and consequently a great 
Abuse and Jmposition upon the Publick ; the Proprietor 
Epwarp Wicksterp thinks it necessary to distinguish 
such Copies as are Correct and Genuine, by subscribing 
his Name to this Notice upon the Back of the Title- Page. 

“Epwarp WICKSTEED.” 

Wicksteed was also the original publisher of 
Hoppus’s Practical Measuring, 1736. In 1718 he 
was a bookseller at Wrexham. At what precise 
date he left that town for the busier life of the 
metropolis I am not prepared to state. He was, 
however, from 1730 to 1736, in partnership with 
Thomas Ward in Inner Temple Lane, and from 
the latter date till 1742 was a publisher on his own 
account at the “ Black Swan,” as above mentioned. 
This is all I have as yet been able to discover 
about him, and shall feel obliged to any reader of 
“N. & Q.” who can furnish us with the date of his 
death or further particulars of his antecedents. 


W. H. 
Oxford. 


I have a copy printed by Roger Norton for John 
Baskett, 1719, and a second part, Private Devo- 
tions for Several Occasions, London, printed by 
W. Burton for John Baskett, 1720. Was John 
Baskett the author of this work, or did John 
Baskett have it printed for the author?) Aga. 


Loypon Foo (5™ §. ix. 28, 134, 178.)—The 
pre-eminence enjoyed by London in respect of 
fogs is due to a variety of causes that are apparent 
to the most casual observer; but there is one 
primary agency to which all others are of secondary 
importance, and that has but rarely obtained 
attention. The London fog consists of water, soot, 
sulphur, and ammonia, curiously blended; the 
mountain mist and the sea fog consist almost wholly 
of pure water in a state of minute mechanical divi- 
sion. That the burning of coal and coal gas, and 
the emanations from myriads of living creatures 
crowded into a small space, should aggravate the 


offensive and poisonous properties of the London 
fog is natural and inevitable. But these are mer 
contributories—they do not originate the fog ; they 
add to it its distinguishing characteristics, and 
make it a thing to be dreaded by all except the 
most robust. The London fog is primarily a pro. 
duct of the London climate, a feature of the 
physical geography of the London basin, and the 
valley of the Thames is the breeding ground out 
of which, in the first instance, it arises. The vast 
trough of the river operates at times in conducting 
into and through the metropolis a body of cold 
air charged with more moisture than it can hold 
in solution. This moisture is in part precipitated, 
and so rendered visible, and a further stage of the 
precipitation gives it the character of a mountain 
mist, that may not only be seen, but felt as a fine 
deposit that wets the beard and forms a film of 
humidity on all rough woollen garments. But 
this extreme precipitation is of rare occurrence, 
for the atmosphere is not often still enough to pro- 
mote it, the movement being much greater than 
appears, even when the fog is densest and there 
appears to prevail a dead and a deadly calm, 
Proximity to the sea and the immensity of the 
trough (which includes marshes and flats as well 
as the river itself) account both for the abundant 
humidity and its continual movement onward, 
usually from east to west or from west to east in 
the general direction of the river and the low lands 
on either side of it. Observation of the phenomenon 
will soon show that in intensity it does not cor- 
respond with the periodical lighting of the gas, 
but with the periodical movement of the tide in 
the river. If we ignore the tide-table, it will 
appear that the fog observes no rule in going and 
coming, for at one time it will clear off in the 
forenoon and thicken again in the evening, and at 
another the order of events will be reversed. But 
the tide-table will throw direct light upon its 
variations, and as a matter of course it is always 
subject to instant dissipation when a friendly 
breeze springs up and saves us from asphyxia. As 
there is not much information available on this 
subject, it may be proper to say that in the 
Pictorial World of Nov. 24, 1877, I have en 
deavoured both to explain the origin of a London 
fog and indicate how its worst features might be 
considerably mitigated and perhaps prevented. 


Between Dover Carats (5* §, ix. 267.)- 
The usual means of transit between 1770 and 1780 
are rather graphically described by M. La Combe 
in his Observations sur Londres et ses Envvrons, 
avec un Précis de la Constitution de l’ Angleterred 
sa Décadence, a book which went through five 
editions before 1778. I translate the passage 
which will answer part of Mr. Mason's query, 
although it does not clear up the doubt as ® 
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whether any list of passengers was taken in the 
last, as I believe it has been during the greater 
part of the present, century :— 

“The packet boats cross daily; they are safe and 
their captains well known. Those from Calais to Dover 
are English. They only charge ten shillings, but they 
ut you to further charges by obliging you to get into a 

ta mile from shore whenever you do not arrange 
with the captain to iand you at his own expense and risk. 
If you are rich you can have a little vessel to take you 
over for five louis, and land you at the harbour without 
further charge. 

“You must give the sailors (of the packet boats) half- 
a-crown for drink, without which portmanteaux, night- 
caps, canes, pistols, eatables, and, above all, bottles of 
Burgundy, become invisible. Arrived at length in 
harbour, one is surrounded by the inquisitive, visitors, 
Custom House spies, and English and French innkeepers. 
The safest plan is to call for Mr. Marié, a big, good- 
looking, and very honest man, who will accompany you 
to the Custom House, and help in having your trunks 
searched. By giving the searcher (if he be alone) five 
shillings he will get things over for you very quickly, if 
you are not suspected of having hidden goods either on 
your person or in your carpet bag. 

“Mr. Marié undertakes to pay porters and other 
small expenses of the packet boats, for every one wishes 
to have money to drink without having done anything 
for you. Arrived at Mr. Marié’s house you take tea, and 
before supper time you can walk about the town and 
harbour. Then you start at one in the morning, either 
by Mr. Marié’s diligence or by the mail. When there 
areas many as three travellers the mail is the quicker 
and cheaper; the coach (diligence) costs twenty shillings, 
luggage fourpence a pound. The chambermaid, the 
waiter, coachman and guard, breakfast and dinner, come 
to twelve or fifteen shillings. Thus the expense from 
Dover to London comes to about 2/. 17s. when all is 
reckoned up.” 

La Combe’s book furnishes many interesting 
particulars about London and Englishmen a 
century ago. But these are not & propos of the 
query, to which this is partly an answer. 

Frepk. Henpriks. 


Democrarny (5 S. ix. 247.)—The propriety 
of this title as indicating a branch of the science 
of man was discussed at some of the meetings of 
the Paris Anthropological Society in 1876. On 
April 20 of that year a paper was read by Dr. 
Topinard on “ Anthropology, Ethnology, and 
Ethnography,” and in the discussion which fol- 
lowed M. Dally proposed the substitution of 
Demography for Ethnography ; but it was shown 
by M. Broca that this term had been invented by 
Achille Guillard to express the statistics of the 
human race (“la statistique humaine”), and that it 
had therefore already a special connotation. In 
the discussion on June 1, following upon a paper 
by M. A. Hovelacque on “ Ethnology and Ethno- 
graphy,” the question was again raised. Littré 
was cited as giving the following account of Demo- 
graphy : “La description des peuples quant a la 
Population considérée suivant les Ages, les pro- 
fessions, les demeures,” &c. (Dict. de la Langue 


also pointed out that the terms Ethnology, Ethno- 
graphy, and Demography were almost synonymous 
in their etymological signification. It would seem 
to result from these discussions that it is open to 
the new Moscow professor either to be a teacher 
of anthropology, or simply an exponent of the 
results arising from study of the statistics of the 
Russian people, the “Demos” among whom he 
dwells. But it appears to me most probable, from 
the fact of Moscow being the centre of the Pan- 
Slavist idea in a scientific as well as a political sense, 
that the occupant of the new chair of Demography 
will principally devote himself to Anthropology. 

C. H. E. 

New Univ. Club. 


Gipsies Enotanp (5 §. ix. 149.)—The 
Gipsies landed in this country early in the reign 
of Henry VIII. They appear to have had some 
difficulty in settling here, for by 22 Hen. VIII. 
cap. 10, after reciting, “forasmuch as before this 
time divers and many outlandish people calling 
themselves Egyptians, using no craft nor feat of 
merchandise, have come to this realm,” &c., it is 
enacted that thenceforth “no such person be 
suffered to come within this the king’s realm 
under certain penalties, and that the Egyptians 
then in this realm have monition to depart within 
sixteen days after proclamation of the Act.” 

Joun Sikes. 

Godolphin Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 


“The first we hear of them (the Gipsies) in Eng- 
land was in the year 1530” (Rees). See further 
Simson (Walter), Hist. Gipsies, Lond., edit. 1865, 
8vo.; Hoyland (J.), Hist. Survey, 1816, 8vo. ; 
Grellmann, Versuch, Gott., 1787. 

R. Cnarnock. 

Junior Garrick. 


Mr. Arper’s Reprints (5 §, ix. 243.)— 
A. J. M. decides, himself being a sort of Cer- 
berean triplet of proposer, seconder, and voter, 
that all reprints should be reprinted in fac-simile. 
But he either does not know, or is unable to 
understand, that as Mr. Arber did do so in his 
“English Reprints,” and does do so in other 
works still, he must have had some reason for not 
doing it in the English Garner. This reason 
A. J. M. will find in Mr. Arber's prospectus. The 
“Garner” series is for the younger or for the 
general reader ; the other series, viz. “ The English 
Scholar’s Library,” “The English Reprints,” &c., 
all in their antique spelling, are for more advanced 
students, such, for instance, it may be, as A. J. M. 
Though no schoolmaster, I know that those for 
whom the Garner is principally intended are 
deterred from such reading by the unaccustomed 
spelling, forms of letters, and interchanges of u 
and v. Besides, I see harm, and not good, in un- 
settling a young person’s memory as to whether 
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he should spell city as citie, citye, citty, cittte, or 
cittye, causing him to be refused a good situation 
“‘ because he is an ill-bred lout.” 

A. J. M. is also strongly opposed to its being 
a “miscellany.” One might content oneself with 
avowing a belief that its intents are thereby 
greatly promoted, as well as its charms, and that 
all palates, or the same palate at different times, 
will find a relish, But Mr. Arber’s published 
intent suffices as an answer. For myself (one 
against one) I like it both as a miscellany and as 
a very excellent one, spite even of A. J. M.’s 
aversion ([ presume as an out-and-out teetotaller) 
to seeing a “merchant’s wine bill”—which it is 
not—side by side with a bridal ballad. 

A. J. M.’s third objection is to the accents. One 
who has not seen the book will probably, from the 
description, conceive pages peppered with accents of 
all kinds, acute, grave, and cireumflex—nay, even 
add the marks of the long and short quantities. 
What is the case? In English the past -ed is rarely 
pronounced as a separate syllable, but for emphasis, 
rhythm, or necessity poets have the licence of 
making it one. And now-a-days we mark this for 
distinction’s sake -¢d. Is this “a monstrous and 
criminal innovation”? It may be unnecessary to 
A. J. M.’s poetic ear, but I know that its absence 
would baulk many in reading the line. I open, 
say, at Astrophel and Stella, and find one example 
(loved) on the second page, and have gone on to 
the ninth without finding another. But its rarity 
is its raison d’étre, and many think this “ vain 
invention ” a real advance and benefit. <A. J. M. 
might as well object to the possessive apostrophe, 
or to the present use of inverted commas to mark 
a quotation. Brinstey 

306, Goldhawk Road. 


Grimatpr (5 §, ix. 208.)—Grimaldi, not an 
actor, but a pantomimist, came to England as 
dentist to Queen Charlotte in 1760. It was he 
who during the Gordon riots assured the mob that 
in his house there was “no religion at all.” At 
that time he resided in a front room on a second 
floor in Holborn, not far from, and on the same 
side as, Red Lion Square. The anecdote is related 
by Henry Angelo in his Reminiscences (vol. ii. 
p. 152), who states that it was told to him by 
Grimaldi himself. The hero of this adventure was 
the father of the celebrated clown, who was born 
in Stanhope Street, Clare Market, in 1778. The 
memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi (edited by “ Boz”) 
furnish all the information your correspondent is 
likely to get, if not all he desires, on the subject 
of his inquiry. Cuartes WYLIE. 


That quaint and sterling Shakesperean actor, the 
late John Pritt Harley, once at a Drury Lane 
Theatrical Fund dinner described our “Old Joe” 
as “the mortal Jupiter of practical joke—the 


Michael Angelo of buffoonery, who if he was Grim. 
all-day would surely make you chuckle at night.” 
Harry Sanpars, 


Name or Artist Wantep (5 §. ix, 107)— 
What is the subject represented on the fan! 
What school did the painter belong to? Ay 
answer to these questions might help in finding 
out his name. Nicolaus Capulus may be a faney 
name. Without much effort of imagination 
though I confess it requires some, we may suppose 
a genial and skilful artist, after a campaign in 
which he may have been wounded, spending his 
time in more peaceable quarters, and relaxing with 
drawing. The knight or horseman (“eques”), after 
handling the sword (“capulus”) successfully 
(“ nicolaus ”), now handles the pencil, and does not 
care to have his true name inscribed on such a 
trifling thing as a fan(?). Geo. A. M. 

Washington, D.C. 


Tue Ancrent Barony or Courtenay or Oxe- 
HAMPTON (5 §, ix. 268.)—I think I can give 
Mr. STANDERWICK some satisfactory evidence that 
the rightful heirs to this ancient barony are the 
Vyvyans of Trelowarren, Cornwall. My uncle, 
however, Sir R. R. Vyvyan, Bart., of Trelowarren, 
has never attempted to get the title revived in his 
favour, although I believe he possesses the neces 
sary pedigrees, &c., to substantiate his claim. In 

3urke’s Peerage and Baronetage, p. 1220, col. 1, 
art. “ Vyvyan,” it will be seen that “ John Vyvyan 
mar. Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Sir Hugh Courtenay, 
and one of the co-heiresses of Edward Courtenay, 
Earl of Devonshire, and hence lineally descended,” 
&e. This marriage took place circa 1520, My 
uncle, when M.P. for Okehampton (1831), pur- 
chased the ruins of the old castle at that place, it 
being thought at the time that he would endeavour 
to revive the title, but although pressed by many 
relatives and friends, he made no attempt to dos. 
It is through Eliz. Courtenay that the Vyvyan 
claim would proceed. 

I append my address, should Mr. SraxDERWwick 
wish to write to me on the subject. 

Epwarp R. Vrvyay. 

142, Queen's Road, W. 


Aw Ancrest Leapey Corry (5* ix. 
The probability is that the coffin found at Cray- 
ford, Kent, is Roman. The escallop is a common 
ornament on coffins of this kind. For information 
on this subject refer to Mr. Roach Smith’s Col- 
lectanea Antiqua, vol. iii., where there 1s @ 
exhaustive article on it, and an excellent engray- 
ing of several specimens of these antique relics 
It is therein stated that in all such coffins found ia 
this country the lid is made to overlap the under 
part by an inch. This may help to test the 


accuracy of the suggestion now offered. 
T. W. W.& 
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“Correr” (5 §. ix. 187.)—Is not this word 
connected with the Aryan root kop, which appears 
in the same form as a Scandinavian word for 
“head,” and from which the modern Ger. kopf is 
derived? From this root also are traced the Greek 
xebady and the Latin caput. If I am right in 
this conjecture, the word koppe r (or bead copper,” as 
the author of the passage quoted by Mr. ALLNurr 
spells it) can easily be applied, as it seems to be in 
Hall’s translation of Homer, to a blow on the 
head. The words “header” and “head” would 
then be synonymous with kopper and kop. 

Nicotar C. Scnou, Jun. 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy, near Manchester. 


“Memoirs or Wetrorp” (5 §, viii. 89.)— 
The title-page of the book inquired for reads as 
follows :—Memoirs of Welford ; to which are 
added several Poems and Songs, Paisley, printed 
by J. Neilson, 1816. AyseLM KEANE. 


Corcreave Pepicrer §. ix. 189.)\—From 
the description given by Mr. Biaypes of the letter 
in his possession, I dare venture to say that it 
bears the signature of that maker of pedigrees, 
William Sidney Spence. 

The pedigree from which he offered to extract 
the few descents for his clients was generally de- 
scribed as “the work of the great Camden,” or 
“of Randle Holme, from documents compiled by 
the great Camden,” and it invariably contained an 
ancestor who was “slain while fighting” in some 
great battle. See “N. & Q.,” 1% S. ix. 221, 275, 
and 3" §. i, 8, 54, 92. H. S. G. 


Usexctosep Commons (5 ix, 
A. J. K. should consult the Return presented to 
the House of Commons (1874, No. 85) relating to 
Commons and Common Field Lands in each 
Parish of England and Wales. The following are 
the headings of the return :— 

Parish, township, district, &e. 

Total area. 


Area of commons : Apparently capable of cultivation 
—Apparently mountain, or otherwise unsuitable for 
cultivation. 


Area of common field lands, 
G. Laurence Gowme. 
[E. W. F. next week.] 
Wnhirenrap Famity or SAppLEWorTH 
\w" 5. 1x. 248.)—There is a note about this family 
in the Manchester School Regist: r, vol. i. p. 56 
Chetham Soe., vol. Ixix.). I have a strong suspi- 
cion that the Whiteheads of Saddleworth were a 
branch of the Whiteheads of Nateby, in Garstang, 
C0, Lanc., and shall be glad to communicate with 
Ap Fixem Fipeuis direct if he will favour me 


with his address, H. Fisnwicx, F.S.A. 
Carr Hill, Rochdale. ; 


268.)— 


West Ixpies: Barsapors (5% ix. 249.)— 


According to some notes I have, taken probably 


from one of the histories of Barbadoes or from the 
State Papers in the Record Office, the first English 
vessel touched at Barbadoes in 1605, the second 
in 1625, the third, sent by Charles I., in 1627, the 
fourth in 1628, 

There is a list of original landowners in Bar- 
badoes in 1638 in a little book in the British 
Museum. 

This reply is a very insufficient one to Mr. 
Mason’s queries, and many persons would, I he- 
lieve, be thankful to have them carefully and fully 
answered. G. F. B. 

Westminster. 


(5 §, ix. 49, 138, 234, 272.)—I am 
much obliged to A. J. M. for his courtesy in com- 
plying with my request that he would give us 
some account of Chioggia. May I trespass just 
once more on his good nature? He says that, as a 
proof that Italian names are not invariably pro- 
nounced as written, the Giudecca in Venice is 
pronounced Zuecca. This bears upon a passage in 
Dante, and is therefore doubly interesting. The 
last belt of the ninth circle of the Inferno, in 
which the great poet has condemned Brutus and 
Cassius to unmerited punishment, is called Giu- 
decca. Would an Italian in reading this aloud 
pronounce it Zuecca, or is this only the Venetian 
pronunciation ? JoxaTHaNn Boveutrer. 

Servants’ Hatt Forreirs (5 §. ix. 188.)— 
Our original copy was lettered in oil on a panel, 
and I think the line ran :— 

* He that breaks the least command 
Shall forfeit burning in the hand, 
Or to the butler pay a penny.” 
This had given offence, for the word “ burning” was 
nearly scratched out ; and in getting a few copies 
printed (about forty years since to give to a friend), 
that line only was altered as below :— 
“ Rules to be observed at this House. 
The orders of this room are such 
That no one eat or drink too much ; 
Yet spare not either bread or meat, 
But cut no more than you can eat. 
Let no idle word be spoke, 
Yet merry be and pass a joke ; 
But yet what joke may happen here 
Shall not be spoken of elsewhere. 
Swear not, nor tell a thing watrue, 
For each reproof severe is duc. 
Whatever bones be left at meat 
Let them be saved for dogs to eat ; 
Not to be cast upon the floor, 
But to be placed without the door. 
He that lies the long’st in bed 
Shall serve the rest with beer and bread ; 
Not if he's ill, but only they 
Who idly sleep their time away. 
The butler must enforce this rule, 
And all obey (nor, like the mule, 
Too stubborn be), for he acts right 
His master’s wishes ne'er to slight. 
This room must neat and clean be kept, 
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Each morning early will be swept. 

That each in turn the cloth remove, 
This is a plan I much approve. 

The hours for meals you must attend ; 
Upon the bell’s call then depend. 

Men in the kitchen must not go; 

They plague the cook they surely know ; 
She serves your meals, then be content ; 
Vex her but once, you ‘Il soon repent. 
He that breaks the least command 
Shall not be punished by the hand, 

But to the butler pay a penny: 

Mind, I'll not be disobeyed by any. 
The sum by him is to be spent 

And all the rest to be content, 

Or given unto them that need it. 

So this is all—and mind you heed it.” 


P. P. 


Royat Famities or FrRANcE 
(5 S. ix. 189, 236.)—A Genealogical Chart show- 
ing all the Branches of the Royal Family of Bour- 
bon, by Fredk. J. Jetfery, F.G.H.S., published by 
J. Camden Hotten, London, 1869, will probably 
be of service to your correspondent. H. M. 


Caraccr ix. 27, 75.)—Of the 
“Three Marys” there is no duplicate by the artist. 
It is 3ft. 7in. long by 3 ft. high, is in splendid 
preservation, and shows very little trace of injury 
or repair. The “Three Marys” was lent in 1857 
by the late Earl of Carlisle to the Manchester Art 
Treasures Exhibition, where it was a very popular 
attraction, the attendance of a policeman being 
generally required on busy days to make people 
pass on. Besides the old engraving by Rouillet 
mentioned by G. A. M. there is another, also in 
line, about the same size and date ; and a third in 
line was published during the Art Treasures 
Exhibition. There is also a mezzotint, one of the 
series called “Gems of Art,” and it has been 
engraved in one of the annuals. In connexion 
with this subject it may be worthy of note that 
the price paid for the entire Orleans collection of 
Italian and French paintings was 43,0001. They 
were each carefully valued by Mr. Bryan; and, 
after the original purchasers had made choice of 
the pictures each wished to keep, the whole was 
publicly exhibited for six months. The sales to 
the public during the exhibition amounted to 
31,000 gs., the receipts from the exhibition and 
sale by auction of the residue reached 10,0001. 
more, so that the paintings selected by the three 
noblemen, the Duke of Bridgwater, Earl Gower, 
and the Earl of Carlisle, now forming the gems of 
the Ellesmere, Stafford, and Castle Howard gal- 
leries, and whose united value, according to Mr. 
sryan’s estimate, was 39,000 gs., really cost the 
fortunate buyers comparatively nothing. 

G. T. 

Huddersfield. 


A Psrvupo-Curist (5 §, viii. 488 ; ix. 17.)— 
The personation of Christ is apparently not a 


unique occurrence. Witness the following fang. 
tical conspiracy. An article entitled “Fanaticism 
in Cheapside, a.p. 1591,” by Mr. Fredk. Ross, 
appeared in the City Press of Oct. 7, 1876, the 
main features of which are as follows :— 

In the early part of the year 1591 a maltster, 
named Hackett, “gave out that he was com. 
manded in a vision to assume the sovereignty of 
Europe, and eventually that he was Jesus Christ 
himself.” He had duped into the belief of these 
assertions two men, Coppinger and Arthington, 
the former of whom he nominated his Prophet of 
Mercy, the latter his Prophet of Judgment. Cop. 
pinger, who appears to have been more confederate 
than dupe, hoped to reap some worldly advantage 
by the connexion—to marry a rich widow, and 
for the success of this object he and Hackett often 
prayed together. He also pretended to have had 
a vision in which it was revealed to him that 
Hackett was the predestined king of Europe, and 
that he and Arthington, his prophets, were to pre- 
pare the way for him. They accordingly went 
together to anoint their king, who informed them 
that 
“he had already been anointed by the Holy Ghost, and 
bade them go into the City and declare aloud that Jesus 
Christ had come, with his fan in his hand, to purge and 
judge the world ; and to tell the citizens that if they do 
not believe the report, to come to Walker's house, by 
Broker-wharf, and see him, and to kill him if they can.” 

The two prophets then proceeded to Cheapside 
crying aloud, “ Christ is come ! Christ is come! 
Repent ye of your sins ; repent, and implore the 
mercy of God.” They then mounted upon a cart 
near the cross, and proceeded to proclaim their 
mission to the assembled citizens and ’prentices 
Their language soon became more inflammatory. 
They inveighed bitterly against the queen and the 
government, 

“ asserting that she and they were the enemies of God, 
and the emissaries of the devil; that ‘God had spewed 
them out of his mouth’; and that by his command 
they hereby formally deposed her and proclaimed 
Hackett lord of the realm; further, that he should 
eventually become king of the world.” 

The citizens, unable to stand tamely by and hear 
such treasonous language levelled against thei 
beloved queen, hooted and yelled at the orators 
The proceedings coming to the knowledge of the 
authorities, orders were given for the apprehension 
of the offenders, who, after being examined before 
the Lord Mayor, were committed to Bridewell. 

“ Hackett, the pretended Messiah, was try’d and co0- 
victed at the Old Bailey of treason, put upon the rack, 
and confessed all things, whence he was carried to the 
place of execution in Cheapside, where, instead of show: 
ing the least sorrow for his crimes, he committed the 
most horrid and execrable blasphemies against God, and 
detestable imprecations against the queen and . 
ministers ; and his associate, Coppinger, refusing # 
manner of sustenance, dy’d the next day in Bridewell. 

Arthington, on hearing of the execution of 
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Hackett, acknowledged himself deluded, and wrote 
imploring the Chancellor and Treasurer to inter- 
cede with the queen on his behalf. Her Majesty 
agreeing to a suspension of judgment, he was 
removed to the Ward Street Compter, where he 
published his Recantation and Confession. He 
was eventually pardoned and retired to his native 
slace in Yorkshire. He was a member of an old 
Yorkshire family, seated for many centuries at 
Arthington of the Wharfe, of which they were 
lords of the manor. G. Perrarr. 


Tae Bishops Yonce or Rocnester (5* §. ix. 
27, 111.)—I am induced by Mr. Woopwarp’s note 
to ask whether further information can be given 
respecting the two bishops. From what family or 
families were they descended? Burke gives the 
coat, “ Per saltire, az. and gu., a lion pass. guard. 
or,” as having been granted by Dethick to “ Young, 
Bishop of Rochester,” and not as having been con- 
firmed by him with an augmentation. If this 
statement be correct, those arms must have been 
granted to the second Bishop Yonge, Dethick’s 
contemporary ; but, if Mr. Woopwarp’s account 
of the arms be the right one, is not a relationship 
between the two prelates proved by the sameness 
of their armorial bearings! It is worthy of notice 
that about the time of the first Bishop Yonge there 
was 2 family of that name resident at Bryn Yorkyn, 
co. Flint, and descended from Tudor Trevor, Lord 
of Hereford, of which was Morgan le Yonge, who 
bore “Gu., a toison or.” S. G. 


“Ivqte” (5 §. ix. 7, 153.)—Peter Pindar 
says in some lines put in the mouth of Canning’s 
mother, apropos of her son’s fortunate marriage :— 

“The pride of the Scotts may be hurt 
If they hear we sold bobbin and inkle.” 
I quote from memory, and with the impression that 
“inkle” here serves the exigencies of rhyme rather 
than the desire to express the extremity of con- 


tempt. Gwavas. 
Penzance. 


Breap axp ix. 48, 138.)—The 
custom of giving to a baby, on its first visit to a 
friend’s house, bread, salt, an egg, and a silver 
coin, With occasionally a packet of sugar, is still 
observed in the West Riding of Yorkshire (Don- 
caster and Barnsley) and in the county of Durham. 
My children usually returned from their first ex- 
cursion with quite a load of these provisions. 


W. N. Srranceways. 
Stockport. 


SIKES AND Sykes §. viii. 468 ; ix. 154.)— 
Six is, I suppose, another form of this name. 
James Six, Esq., F.R.S., was a very distant con- 
nexion of mine. He published, as I see from Alli- 
vone, two or three small scientific papers. His 
only son, James Six, Fellow of Trin. Coll., Cam., 


Chancellor’s Med. 1778, died at Rome 1786, et. 

twenty-nine; and his daughter Mary married the 

late George May, Esq., of Herne, and had a large 

family. C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 
Bexhill. 


Avutnors or Quotations Wantep §, ix. 
268.)— 

** My true love hath my heart, and I have his.” 
The little poem of which the above is the first line is 
in Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, bk. iii. (edit, 1674), p. 357. 
Two of the three stanzas of which the poem consists are 
included in Mr. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. Mr. Pal- 
grave in his preface says that the few instances in which 
he has omitted anything from a lyric are specified in the 
notes; but he has not always kept to this rule. There 
is no mention of the omission of the last verse in the 
above-mentioned poem of Sidney's, nor of the omission 
of a stanza in Wordsworth's lines suggested by a picture 
of Peel Castle in a storm. JoNATHAN Bovucurer. 


See Dr. Grosart’s edition of Sir P. Sidney, vol. ii. 
p. 254. R. R. 


Hiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Ke. 

The Th irty-nine Articles of the Church of England. A 
Historical and Speculative Exposition. By Rev. Joseph 
Miller, B.D. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

It says a good deal for the zest with which the Lan- 
cashire intellect pursues any subject in which it becomes 
interested that Mr. Miller's book should have sprung out 
of what appears to have been a course of parochial 
lectures. We much fear that few parishes south of 
Trent would have cared for disquisitions concerning the 
* Principium quod” and the “ Principium quo,” and the 
dangers of Docetic and Monarchian leanings, however 
orthodox the lecturer might be. We hope that Mr. Miller 
will be encouraged to continue his work, of which the 
present volume is properly but the first instalment, 
dealing only with the first five Articles. His method of 
printing the Latin and English texts in parallel columns, 
with a foot-note embodying the source and the theolo- 
gical bearing of each Article, is very commendable. We 
observe that at p. 87 Mr. Miller appears to call the title 
“ Theotokos” a “ Eutychian or Monophysite heresy,” 
and he is somewhat hard, it seems to us, on Monarch- 
ianism. For he does not point out that there is a sense 
in which the Eastern Church is strongly Monarchian, as 
any one who remembers or has studied the discussions at 
the last Bonn Conference would recognize. Sut of 
course the sense in which Oriental Churchmen press the 
one ’Apy) is a sense not contradictory to the procession 
of the Spirit through the Son, as the language of their 
own doctors testifies. We cannot say that we altogether 
like some of Mr. Miller’s terminology, which is often 
peculiar—we should prefer “factor” and “ Levitical,” 
for instance, to “moment” and “ Levitual” ; and there 
are some errata not comprised in Mr. Miller's list, which 
should be rectified in a future edition. 


The Romans of Britain, By Henry Charles Coote, F.S.A. 
(F. Norgate.) 

WE wish heartily to recommend this book to the notice 

of our readers because, as a repertory of facts, it is in- 

valuable, and because it takes up a phase of early Eng- 

lish history which should not by any means be lost sight 

of. The author explains in his preface that the present 


work is a recension of his Neglected Fuct in English 
History; and we feel sure that those who know this 
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little book will hasten to procure the larger one now 
before us. We are not, however, prepared to accept all 
Mr. Coote’s conclusions, for to a great extent they are 
the conclusions of an advocate, and a powerful one, 
rather than of an impartial historian. With an ingenuity 
which is certainly remarkable he labours to prove, not 
only that English institutions are the lineal descendants 
of Roman institutions, but that Englishmen are de- 
scendants of a Roman population which once occupied 
Britain—a population made up of Latins and Latinized 
Belgic-Teutons. The fact of calling ourselves by a 
Teutonic name, English, goes for nothing with Mr. Coote 
—nay, is a positive error of about 1,300 years’ standing. 
Mr. Coote complains of the excessive Teutonism of those 
historians who differ from him, and we, on the other 
hand, are inclined to complain of his excessive Romanism. 
He claims almost all our early history as in reality being, 
not English, but Roman. We think he claims too much, 
and does not pay sufficient attention to those scholars 
who can see our Teutonic element in our speech, in our 
land communities, and in our popular local institutions. 
But having said this much, we must bear favourable 
testimony to the real value of his researches. Let us 
particularly note the section devoted to municipalities. 
The details he supplies in support of his theory are 
numerous and, as a rule, accurate. This makes us the 
more surprised to find that on p. 267 he rests his asser- 
tion, that the hide already existed in Cornwall when that 
part of the country was first conquered by the Anglo- 
Saxons, upon a charter in the Codex Diplomaticus 
granting three manse, not hide, situate at Lesmanaoc 
and Pennarth, neither of which places can, so far as we 
know, be identified with modern localities. Does Mr. 
Coote identify them? Again, on p. 465, he founds the 
force of an argument, which to us seems quite capable 
of standing on its own merit, upon the fact of a charter 
of King Ethelbyrht not being dated, whereas upon 


turning to his reference we find that it bears date 
April 28, 604. In a book so full of valuable details such 
items «us these must be considered in the light of 


blemishes. A few printer's errors should be corrected 
in a future edition, which is certain to be called for, and 
it should be noted that the title of Mr. Kemble’s Saxons 
in England is wrongly given on p. 231. 


The Place of Tecland in the History of European Insti- 
tutions. Being the Lothian Prize Essay for 1877. By 
C. A. V. Conybeare, B.A. (Uxford and London, 
Parker.) 

Tuk age which saw the colonization of Iceland by 

Norsemen seeking a refuge from the “ overbearing of 

King Harold” was one of great activity throughout the 

whole Scandinavian race. Athens and Byzantium saw 

their keels and battle-axes no less than did fair Neustria 
and remote Thule. Light was the hair and bright were 
the cheeks of Jarl, the typical ancestor of the free man 
of noble birth among the Northern folk, who stood so 
high among men, and bore himself so doughtily, that 
between the earl and the king there was in those days 
a difference in little more than name. Therefore, in 
speaking of the “Republic” of Iceland, we must be 
careful to bear in mind that under that designation is 
comprised a state of society not antagonistic to that of 
other portions of the Scandinavian race, but itself the 
older form of that society in its purity, as it existed 
before the “overbearing of King Harold,” with such 
local differences as the special circumstances of Iceland 
called forth. It is a picture well worth studying, were 
it only for the sake of the great jurist Njal and his 
noble life, so nobly spent for his country. Mr. Cony- 
beare has treated an interesting subject carefully and 
with general moderation of tone. The real lesson which 


Icelandic history seems to us to teach is the danger of ay 
excessive reverence for the letter of the law as contrasted 
with its spirit, or, as we might put it, the danger of ¢ 
system of law untempered by equity. Some of the walk 
known general features of the history which Mr. Cony. 
beare relates might with advantage have been abri 

to make room for the expansion of this thesis, which he 
perceives but does not develope. 


Mr. C. Brown has nearly ready for the press the 
Annals of Ne wark-upon-Tre nt. If any of our readers 
pessess information relative to the past history of the 
town, and will communicate with Mr. Brown (30, Sted 
roan Street, Newark), he will feel much obliged. 

Tree is in the press (Pollard, Exeter), and willbe 
published shortly, The Plant-Lore and Garden-Craft & 
Shakespeare, by Rev. Henry N. Ellacombe, M.A., Vicag 
of Bitton, Gloucestershire. In this work every Passage 
will be quoted in which Shakspeare names any treg, 
plant, flower, or vegetable production, 

It has been proposed to complete, by public subserip. 
tion, the restoration of the exterior of the North Tram 
sept of Westminster Abbey as a memorial to the late Sip 
George Gilbert Scott. 


AMotices ta Correspontents, 

We must call special attention to the following notice 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

H. A. 8.—The paragraph from London in the Jacobite 
Times shall be copied and forwarded so as to enable you 
to frame the query. The other matter was clearly § 
lapsus calam?. Our publisher has secured the editiog 
referred to, and of which you say you have acopy. Bf 
is now out of print. Bibliography is most certainly 
a favourite subject with the readers of “ N. & Q.” 

BetHett.—What does our correspondent 
think of this reading !— 

‘* Virtue did strike my heart with wonder, 
Beauty did wound my eyes with love, 
And speech did charm my ears with delight.” 

J. K.—For information respecting the toast “Churdl 
and Queen,” see 1" 8. x. 146; 3" 8. vi. 91; xi. 517, 

E. E. P. should consult a second-hand bookseller and 
a collector of old prints. 

F. W. F.—Received with thanks. 
you wish, 

S.—We shall be very glad to have the list of Mr, 
Collier's Reprints. 

E. W. B. is thanked for his communication, which 
will see has been anticipated, ante, p. 295. 

H. G. Grirrrxnoore.—* Philpot Family” next week 

Cou. J. H. Jouurrre and Krxestox.—Letters sent. 

Esrociet.—Received, Next week. 

Jouxson Batty.—Proof as soon as possible. 

A. C.—See ante, p. 256. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “Ths 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 3 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; sod 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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